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CHAPTER I. 



T was a very hot June morning. 
The sun was everywhere, even 
in dreary dingy streets and 
alleys, gilding over ugly and 
povW^triJenobjefteUd 
making beautiful things ten times 
more beautiful. It shone almost 
fiercely on the bare head of a Uttle girl 
sitting on a doorstep, and made her mop 
of tangled curls look like a bundle of 
golden shavings. 

"I'd put somethin' on my head if I 
was you," a pale-faced boy in ragged 
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clothes called from a window above her ; 
as he spoke he threw down an old torn 
straw hat, the brim of which landed on 
the chad's lap before the crown, having 
separated itself in the fsdl. She looked 
at it contemptuously for a moment, and 
then threw it in the gutter. 

"Til 'ave nothin' rather than such as 
that," she exclaimed, and then lifting up 
a quaint little brown face she added, 
" Come along out, Arty, I wants ye." 

Arty, the pale boy was soon on the 
doorstep sitting by Fan, his Httle sister, 
with whom he shared his few joys and 
his many sorrows. 

"Arty, Fm a-going now to watch for 
the fine gent." 

"All that way off in this 'eat? Why, 
ye'll be just roasted, as sure as my 
name's Arthur Drew." As the boy said 
this a neighbouring dock struck one. ^ 

**I shall be late," cried Fan, jumping 
up with alacrity, and off she raced down 
the street, leaving Arty looking after her 
with his languil ligfit blue %eB. He 
wondered how she could be so insensible 
to the great heat which oppressed him 
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dreadfuUy, and made him feel as lie 
himself would have said, "as limp-like 
as a bit o' cloth." Fan was ten years 
old — she looked more than her age, for 
she was tall and stm'dy, and there was 
a wise expression in her large dark eyes. 
She hardly ever romped in the street 
with her contemporaries, although none 
could rival her in running, jumping, and 
dodging; but she had p£4ar^wffs of 
amusing herself, all to hei^elf, which most 
chndren would have found slow in the 
extreme, but which were very entertain- 
to her. 

Showing an astonishing familiarity with 
the iimu^erable tuminis in a mLe of 
streets and lanes, Fan suddenly darted 
into a^ locality rather respec Jle than 
otherwise. It was a street with large 
solid red houses, scowling at each other 
from either side of the road with their 
• dusty opaque window panes, which looked 
like y^nVsighted ^yes. These houses 
were old, and had been perhaps once long 
ago, country residences, or at least sub- 
urban, but a town with an eye to business 
and a tendency for growing, gradually 
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encroached upon and usurped their isolated 
position, and as time went on twined its 
feelers tighter and tighter around them, 
till by degrees they became quite used to 
being choked up behind and on each side 
by pigmy red-brick houses, which it wa^ 
true they could overlook, but only to see 
a forest of chinmeys a^d roo& st/etclmig 
to the very horizon. They must have 
quite forgotten the time when they had 
^en galena at llie back, and a view of 
meado^ and distant hilk, for it was so 
very long ago. 

These, once county abodes, were now 
oflBces. No one lived in them who was 
not obliged to do so. Their spa<5ious 
apartments had been long since made to 
sLe » business pmpol They were 
now, most of them, the chambers of 
lawyers and attorneys ; it being a well- 
knoVn fact, gentlemen of a if gal per- 
suasion very often prefer a retired neigh- 
bourhood to any other for the pursuit of 
their profession. 

Fan seated herself on the flight of 
steps leading to the brass-plated door of 
the largest of these gloomy houses. It 
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was luncheon hour ; for threadbare clerks, 
with hot, tired faces, were hunying away 
to the nearest restaurants, brightening at 
the prospect of a snack of something 
refreshing; small lads, in shirt-sleeves, 
were brindng in chops and porter, for 
those gentlemen of business who were too 
importantly occupied to come out and 
get lunch for themselves. 

A few days ago Fan had come quite 
accidentally into this " Chancery Lane " 
neighbourhood, about one o'clock. Among 
the many gentlemen who bustled past 
her, intent upon lunch, one with a 
long brown beard, and a grave, thought- 
ful face, very different from the rest, had 
greatly taken her fancy ; and every day 
since she had come to have a " look *' at 
him. It was a pleasure to Fan to look at 
what she admired. She derived more 
enjoyment from gazing at the grand doUs 
in a toy-shop window, than many Uttle 
girls do in possessing them ; she could 
see their pink cheeks and blue eyes as 
well behind the glass as she could have 
had they been in her arms, and she could 
fancy all sorts of queer things about 
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them, and give them names in her 
imagination. 

She liked to fancy things about this 
tall, grave gentleman with the beard She 
guessed he was a lawyer, but she didn't 
know at all what lawyers did ; she had 
only heard they were "sharp un's." K she 
had gone into a lawyer's office, probably 
the only thing that would have pleased 
her there would have been the pink tape 
tied round the documents. 

The street soon became quite quiet and 
deserted. " I shan't see 'im a-goin' out, 
but a-comin' back, I 'spects," Fan said to 
herself, fanning herself with a large 
cabbage-leaf which she had picked off a 
dust-heap on her way. "Yes, sure 
enough, here he comes already ; " and she 
shrank to the extreme comer of her 
bottom step to make way for the polished 
boots of her " gent." 

How slowly and firmly he mounted 
the steps ; he was on the last now, and 
she cotdd see nothing but his back, when 
he turned qxdckly round and caught her 
gaze. Perhaps the contrast between the 
dark brown of her eyes and the fair yellow 
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of her hair pleaaed him, anyhow, he 
smiled at her as he went in. Such a 
smile I Fan was about as hot as she 
could be from her run in the sun without 
even the shade of a hat ; but that smile, 
beaming straight upon her, made her 
feel warm where she, as a nde, felt cold, 
however hot the sun was ; giving her a 
sort of glow inside, which was a nice, 
happy feeling. 

Back again through the maze of streets, 
past groups of cross, indefatigable players, 
jogged Fan, till she arrived once more 
at the doorstep of her humble home. 
Arty was still there; he had scarcely 
changed his listless attitude. As Fan 
sat down beside him, he said rather 
fretfully, ** Yer might bide along wi' me, 
'stead of always a-running to gape at 
grand folks." 

"What d'ye think, just guess," said 
Fan, as if she hadu't heard the grumble ; 
Arty couldn't help being cross sometimes. 
" Just guess what the gent, did 1 " 

"Gived yer somethm'," replied Arty. 
"Well yer might call it giving^ but its 
nothin' to show, it wum't a copper." ' 
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'^ Was it one of them paper books about 
Jesus ? " — ^the boy's face figlited up with 
eagerness, he stretched out a hand in the 
direction of Fan's capacious pocket, which 
she wore under her dress, as if he were 
sure he had guessed right. "No, no;" 
said Fan, shaHng her head^ ^^ it was only 
a smile he gived me after all, but such a 
beautiful good smile, that I don't thinks 
I'll ever forget it." 

" Is that all ? Well, I don't see much in 
being grinned at," and Arty's face wore 
again its weary uninterested expression. 
"Ah, but Arty, he srins so nice. Not 
Uke Daddy, and ola David, and Mia. 
Podgers, and such as they, but as the 
gents, grin at the ladies and fine ehild- 



ren. 



At this juncture of the conversation, 
Mrs. Podgers, a neighbour, called Fan to 
do an errand for her, and Arty was a^iin 
left to his own devices. When the long 
hot day came to an end at last, and the 
brother and sister had gone to what they 
called bed (children used to lying between 
soft; white sheets would scarcely call their 
rag couch a bed), Arty said to Fan, " If 
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that gent, looks so rare kind why don't ye 
ask 'im about Jesus 1 " "I never thought 
to make so bold as to speak to 'im/' an- 
swered Fan. "And," she added shrewdly, 
"He's a lawyer, I blieves, and it's the 
parsons not the lawyers that tells about 
that sort of thing." Arty sighed heavily. 
As he closed his tired eyes he wished 
that Fan's "gent." was aTparson and not 
a lawyer. 





CHAPTER IL 

Fan's Fatlwr md Moihet. 

J AN'S father had been a plumber and 
glazier. He still kept the para- 
phernalia of that trade in his win- 
dow, and did an odd job now and then, 
but the one methodical employment — 
enjoyment of his life — ^was to go to the 
" Fair Sally/' a public-house not far oflF, 
and play a flute for the benefit of its 
frequenters. Naturally he did something 
else besides playing the flute there, his 
talents needed stimulating, and so he 
drank a great deal, and day by day be- 
came more stupid and helpless, from his 
reckless way of living. And his wife ? No 
woman ever worked harder than she did ; 
day after day, week after week, year after 
year, she toiled on, getting thinner and 
thinner, and becoming gradually more of 
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a machine than a woman, forgetting how 
to feel, how to think, how to scold, and 
almost forgetting how to love. She had 
worked for a large family. Some had 
died, others had gone out into the world, 
and were doing well for themselves, but 
these never thought of helping the mother 
who had struggled to bring them up " in 
the way they should go." Perhaps they 
were ignorant of the fact that she was a 
great deal worse off now than she had been 
in old days, when their father had not 
given himself up entirely to the faficina- 
tions of a pubhVhouse,^and waa able to 
work for his Uvelihood, as every man in 
possession of his health aud faculties, 
should do. Let us hope they were. Mrs. 
Drew never grumbled, and rarely scolded 
her husband, not because it wasn't in her 
nature to do two such disagreeable things, 
but because she was past it. She had 
grumbled and scolded in her time, but 
then there had been a ray of hope, light- 
ing her on her way, as she trudged and 
laboured along the crooked weary path of 
duty. There had been the possibility of 
her husband turning over a new leaf, and 
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setting to his work again, till they re- 
moved from a respectable street, to one 
very much the reverse, then she knew 
the hope had died out, and she must 
work unaided, to "do her duty by" the 
two children still Jeft to her care, as she 
had done it by their elders. 

Had you asked Mary Drew anything 
about religion, she would have stared at 
you, and probably made reply, " We who 
have to work till we are nothing but skin 
and bone, have no time for praying and 
church-going. IVe kept honest and done 
my duty, and if John turns the money 
into drink as fast as I bring it home, I 
must abide by it." But no one had 
asked Mary Drew anything about reHgion 
for many^ years ; the last dealings she 
had with it, was selling the family Bible 
given her by her mother, and the prayer- 
book with an elaborate clasp, which she 
had in her very early married days taken 
to church -mth pride. Malcoun Street, 
her present cheerless abode, was never 
visited by a clergyman; few knew to 
what parish it belonged, and few cared ; 
being far from any church or chapel what- 
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soever, its inhabitants lived with as much 
indifference to things spiritual^ as the 
negroes In Timbuctoo. 

Our little Fan knew nothing about 
saying prayers, she had never prayed in 
her life. She knew it was wrong to steal 
and tell lies, for people were taken off to 
prison for doing such things. She had 
seen several acquaintances in the clutches 
of the police, being hauled away to that 
dreadful place ; and the thoughts of their 
frantic struggles, and the look of shame 
which some of them wore, kept Fan as 
strictly honest as her mother. Nobody 
had ever told her that God made the 
commandment, "Thou fihalt not steal," 
and not the policeman, and that He is to 
be feared more than any earthly judge. 

Arty, who was four years older than 
Fan, never said his prayers either, because 
he was as ignorant as she was, as to the 
nature of a prayer ; but he had an intense 
longing to know his Master, and day by 
day he pondered about how he could get 
the information he so much desired. 

Once Fan had seen, a mion in a long 
alpaca coat taking paper books out of a 
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shiny hiBck bag, and giving them to 
people aa they passed, A boy who took 
one after looking at it carelessly let it fall. 
Fan pounced upon it and took it home to 
Arty, who long ago, in better days, had 
been to school and learned to read a little, 
the tract therefore was much treasured by 
him ; with difficulty he could spell out a 
word here and there, and it was a never 
tiring occupation to try and make sense 
out Sf the^ely prinTed lines. Unfor- 
tunately this much prized tract had been 
blown out of the window one day, and 
before he could run to get it some one 
had been kind enough to pick it up and 
walk off with it. But it had done its 
work; it had taught the forlorn, weak 
boy that there was a Saviour kind and 
pitidng, who had once been in the world, 
waUdng about, doing wonderful things, 
and teaching people how to be good. 
Arty wished to be good. He would do 
anything he thought, to please that kind 
Saviour. 





CHAPTER III. 

AMMY, be you oflT, now ? May I 
come along 1 " 

No answer from Mammy, but 
a jerk of her head, which Fall took for a 
sign of assent. 

It was very early in the morning. Mrs. 
Drew stood in what was called the shop, 
pinning on her flimsy shawl, and tying 
Lr oil bonnet-strings with haaty bony 
fingers. She was going out for a day's 
charing, at a house some way of, and was 
afraid of being late, as she had overslept 
herself. Although she had only just got 
up, Mrs. Drew did not look rested or re- 
freshed. Her long thin face was perfectly 
ey in hue, her sunken eyes could scarcely 
e seen under their heavy weary lids, and 
her thin lips fell down at each comer as if 
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they had not the power to keep themselvea 
in the proper place* She walked pretty 
swiftly through the streets with Fan hop- 
skipping and jumping by her side, but 
one^^^Sd not wonde? at her ax^tivity in 
spite of her fatigued appearance, when one 
took into consideration how very little in 
the way of clothes and flesh she had to cany. 

"Ain't you awful hungry, Mammy," 
remarked Fan, as a man with a wlnte 
paper cap on his head and a basket of 
steaming hot cakes over his arm passed 
them. He looked at Fan as if he had 
heard what she said, and then without 
hesitating tossed her a fat tempting speci- 
men of his ware. With hungry eagerness 
the child seized it, and her teeth were 
soon employed in rapid mastication of the 
hot bread. When there was only a little 
bit leffc. Fan remembered that Mammy 
was as hungry as she was, having had 
nothing mo^ km a crust fJr breaJast. 

" Oh dear,*' she exclaimed, " I be sorry 
I've stuffed it nearly all away, but some- 
how I couldn't stop when once I tasted of 
it But, Mammy, take this bit. Do ye 
now, it's so good." 
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" No, no, child," said Mrs. Drew, shaking 
her head, and not even looking to see 
what the proffered morsel looked luce,"Tou 
eat it up, III get a bit of dinner which 
you won't, if ye don't look sharp home 
again, and find the coppers I left on the 
mantelpiece afore Daddy gets 'old of 'em." 

Mrs. Drew's voice was m harmony with 
her appearance. It was a poor, thin, 
hopeless voice, without a vestige of tone 
in it. Had you heard it without seeing 
the speaker, you could have guessed that 
it belonged to a poor put-upon woman, 
with lean limbs» and scanty clothes. 

Fan parted from her mother when they 
reached the house where she was going to 
spend the day in scrubbing scullery-floors, 
and doing all the work that was too dirty 
to be done by the servants of the estab- 
lishment. As she went down the area 
steps she called to Fan, **Mind that Father 
don't get them coppers, but get Arty a 
bit o' somethin' that he fancies for his 
dinner, wi' 'em." Fan went off intending 
to set about fulfilling this injunction 
directly, but in the part of the town where 
she now was there was so much to attract 
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her that she found she did not get on very 
quickly. She delighted in gazing in at 
the grand shops. It was an endless amuse- 
ment to fancy herself some great person 
with a pocket fall of shillings and sove- 
reigns quite rich enough to buy up all the 
costly articles in the windows. She would 
flatten her nose against the cold plate 
glass, and go through strange barterings 
in her imagination with those polite stiff 
gentlemen who now and then she caught 
a glimpse of, bowing purchasers out through 
the great doors ; sometimes one of them 
catching sight of her making a laxge duU 
patch with her breath on the window, 
would step on to the pavement and motion 
her to move on. 

To-day it was wearing on towards noon 
before Fan could tear herself away from 
the shops. Then she remembered Arty's 
dinner and the coppers on the mantel- 
piece, and. the thoughts that perhaps 
they were in the tiU at the " Fair Sally " 
by this time, made her hurry home with 
a speed which did not even slacken at the 
sight of a monkey on a barrel-organ, 
whose antics were exciting a considerable 
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crowd. Fan loved monkeys, barrel-organs, 
and crowds, but she loved better to look 
after Arty. She knew that he was far 
too mild to make any objection if he saw 
the money that was to buy their dinner 
being taken oflf to the " Fair SaJly,*' and 
she was all anxiety to be back and see 
what the state of the case was. 

Mr. Drew was sitting in his untidy 
and most unbusiness-like shop fumbling 
with some nails and strips of glass in a 
very aimless fashion ; his face was white 
and puflFjr, his eyes bloodshot and lazy- 
looking, but when he heard his little 
daughter coming, a light came into them, 
as if the patter of her feet had reminded 
him of something, which he wanted to re- 
member. He rose and went into the 
back room ; on the chimney-piece lay six 
pennies one above the other ; he put out 
his hand to take them, when hot, breath- 
less, Fan bounded in front of him, one of 
her brown wiry hands seized her father's 
fingers, trembling and uncertain from 
drink, the other closed over the pence, 
and away she darted; but quick as she 
was, her father who had pursued her 
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succeeded in clutching her frock, lust as 
she was escaping into the street. 

"You imJuLt young hussy, what 
d'ye mean by running oflf with other 
people's money, eh ? " he exclaimed 
angrily. 

"Why, Daddy, I was a-going to get 
you a bit of dinner, to be sure. Aren't 
you hungry. Daddy wouldn't you like 
some'ut very nice ? " 

Daddy wasn't hungry^ but tortured 
with thirst, that terrible burning thirst 
which plagues the habitual drunkard, and 
his child's coaxing words, which would 
have been irresistible to most fathers, 
were lost upon him. 

"You give the money here, I say, I'll 
get the dinner." 

" Oh, I couldn't trust you^ Daddy," she 
said with a saucy snule, then beseech- 
ingly, " Please, please, let go my frock ? " 

The request was naturally not granted, 
and Fan seeing that coaxing was of no 
avail, gave a frantic twist, which freed 
her from her father's not very powerful 
grasp. She rushed into the street, and 
Drew, whose thirst made him lost to all 
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sense of shame ran after her calling loudly 
to her to come back. 

His angry voice made the children stop 
their play, and all the women in Malcolm 
Street eager for a Uttle excitement came to 
their doors at the sound of it* Many of 
them had husbands as worthless as Drew, 
so that in their hearts they sympathised 
with Fan, but they had not enough moral 
courage to express the real state of their 
feelings within hearing of her enraged 
father, and one exclaimed, "My word! 
what be the children of this generation 
arcomin' to, runnin' off with their fey- 
ther's earnings?" whereupon the others 
shook their heads, as if they thought the 
degeneracy of youth, now-a-days, was a 
thmg that could not be denied. 

Fan certainly would have escaped, be- 
ing wonderfully fleet of foot, had she not 
tumbled over a toddling infant, which 
happened to change its sitting position in 
the middle of the road for a standing one 
just as she was taking a flying leap over 
its head. She knew it was useless to 
attempt to get out of Malcolm Street now ; 
quickly as she had picked herself up, her 
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untimely fall had given her father time 
to gain on her, he was now quite. dose 
belmid, so she turned round and stood 
perfectly still, facing him with a defiant 
sullen expression on her small face. 

" Win ye give the money up or not ? '' 
said Drew, making a threatening motion 
with his arm. 

"No, I worCty* was the short decided 
answer. 

" Then 111 mate ye." Blow after blow 
was rained on Fan's head, neck, and arms, 
but no cry escaped her Hps, her fingers 
only clenched the coppers all the tighter. 
She wouldn't give them up ; the resolve 
she had made that they should be spent 
on Arty's dinner, and not on drink at 
the " Fair Sally," had absorbed her whole 
mind and faculties. " I won't give 'em 
up," was written on her little brain as 
clearly as « Calais " was inscribed on 
Queen Mary's heart, and her fixed deter- 
mination made her indifferent to blows, 
and altogether unable to reason. 

Superior force at last gained the day. 
A sudden slap on a certain part of Fan's 
arm caused her poor cramped fingers to 
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relax with pain, and down rolled the pen- 
nies with a merry clink, as if they were 
glad at being let out of their hot prison. 
^ "Pick 'em up, wiU ye, David, while I 
holds on 'er," said Drew to an old majx 
who had just appeared upon the scene. 

" Hoity-toity I What's all this, a 
young gal insulting of her feyther? I 
don't approve of that; no iideed, its 
a-breaJdn the fourth commandment." So 
saying, old David put down a sack he was 
carrying, and knelt down to collect the 
truakt pence. He arranged them in a 
Uttle heap in the pahu of his hand, and 
held them out to Drew with a bland snule. 
Drew, when he had them safely in his 
pocket, released Fan, and said in a paci- 
fied tone, — 

" Now, go on 'ome and 'ave your dinner, 
like a good gal." 

Fan, smarting under defeat and in- 
justice, stamped her feet, and poured 
forth a torrent of angry, naughty words. 
It was a sad sight, to see a brown good- 
humoured little face, generally all aoiiles 
and brightness, disturbed ana made ugly 
with passion, and it was sad, too, to tmnk 
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that it was against her own father that 
Fan's wrath was so bitter. 

As soon as Drew and old David had 
turned into the " Fair Sally/' the neigh- 
bours began to talk in a conciliatory way 
to Fan. They said she must " cool down 
a bit," and not " take on so ; " she was a 
" plucky gal," they'd always thought so ; 
few would have borne such blows without 
a sound ; things were coming to a pass, 
when a father struck his own flesh and 
blood in that way, but still it was all "the 
drink," that was what made the men for- 
get themselves, it was the root of all evil, 
was " the drink." 

The child, frank and open by nature, 
despised such sympathy as this. These 
women had stood by and seen her beaten 
unfairly, without interposing, without say- 

are often incautious when we axe angry, 
and Fan, who generally understood the 
policy of offending nobody, could not for- 
bear, in her present ruffled condition, say- 
ing what she thought of her neighbours' 
conduct. " Ye're a pack of cowards. 
"Why couldn't you 'ave said all this afore? 
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'Cos you wur afraid of Daddy and David 
answering of you backl — I don't want 
any more of your soft talk, so I tells ye, 
I can't stand such meanness, no I can't." 

After this indignant speech the unani- 
mous verdict was, that Fan had been 
treated " no wus' than she desarved." 

Mrs. Green and Mrs. Mogg, two large 
untidy women, with rough heads, and 
bare arms, who were always chief spokes- 
women when anything happened in 
Malcolm Street, possessing a great deal 
more of a certain unruly little member 
than even others of their class, expressed 
themselves, shrilly, thankful that there 
was no such unpromising branch in their 
families. If there were, they should con- 
sider it their duty to **warm the im- 
pudence out of the brat." 

At the sound of the familiar word 
" warm^' used as a verb, two or three of 
the urchins, who, now the row was over, 
had resumed whipping tops and other 
pastimes in the road, might have been 
seen tp get very pale and to tremble in 
their shoes, as if they were well aware of 
its horrible significance, when it came out 
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with emphasis from the mouths of Mrs. 
Green and Mrs. Mogg. However, seeing 
that it was not a case of suiting the action 
to the word, they breathed freely again, 
and chastised their tops with renewed 
vigour. 





CHAPTER IV. 

RTY had been sitting all the morning 
in the upstairs room, making little 
boats out of a newspaper, the 
window was open, and he would have 
heard all that had gone on between his 
father and Fan, had he not fallen asleep 
a few minutes before Fan came in to 
rescue the pennies. Doing nothing tired 
the boy, and made him sleepy very early 
in the day. He often longed to do some 
work, but when he proposed it he was told 
he hadn't the strength of a fly, and it was 
no good talking about such a thing. So, 
in this hot weather, he was generally to be 
seen either sitting on the door-step, or at 
the window above the shop. Everybody 
in Malcolm Street was so used to every- 
body else, that no one remarked that the 
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face at the window above the little plumber 
and glazier's shop grew thinner and 
thinner during these hot days, and that it 
was more colourless than ever, except for 
two dark blue circles round the eyes. 
Mrs. Drew when she came home from her 
charing at night, was too fagged and worn 
to notice her children much, she had to 
sit down and patch their clothes, and that 
wanted all her eyes, as the patching be- 
came daily a more complicated matter. 
But Fan whose head was so very old for 
her young shoulders that it ought to have 
had a growth of scanty sUvery curls on it 
instead of a ma^s of unkempt golden ones, 
had noticed that Arty looked lately even 
more delicate than in the winter, when he 
had been tormented with a hacking cough 
which caused him very sleepless nights, 
and now when she came in hot and angry 
and found him asleep, she did not wd/e 
him and pour out a vehement story of 
her disappointment as she felt inclined 
to do, but she knelt down by his side and 
scanned his face long and earnestly. 

The disagreeable,lefiant expre^ion re< 
lapsed into one of almost motherly ten- 
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demess, you could scarcely have- believed 
that this child hanging over her Brother 
in such an anxious caressing attitude was^ 
the same who a few minutes ago had stobd 
before her father, with flashing eyes- and 
her whole face inflamed wil^ passion. 

" He must be feelin' bad," she said to 
herself, " I should, if I dozed off at this 
time o' day. I just couldn't if I hadn't 
the headache or something— and there be 
nothing but a. bit o' crust for his dinner, 
oh it is a shame." She got up from her 
kneeling position, and crossing her brown 
arms on the window-siU, gazed inta the 
street in a meditative way. Abov^ her 
was a strip of azure June sky, beneath 
her, the restless, uncombed heads* of 
youthful neighbours, opposite a row of 
irregularly built, mostly squalid habita- 
tions ; some of those were better than 
others, the "Fair Sally" for instance at 
the comer of the street, was considered 
by the proprietor quite "a smart little 
place," he frequently had it white- washed, 
and with its window casements pamted' a 
deep chocolate, it presented a cheieiftil 
appearance to the outside worlds as many 
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other such places of temptation too often 
do. The sign-board was the imase of a 
buxom florif young woman, with^rtaring 
eyes, and a complexion, which, if it ever 
had been fair was certainly very much 
the reverse now, exposure to all weathers 
having blotched and sunburnt it to the 
colour of a mulatto's* It was <mite 
ironical to call such a person the ''Fair 
Sally." Fan had often thought so : now 
when she looked in that dfection, and 
saw the two great bold eyes, staring 
vacantly up the street, she exclaimed, 
"You hateftd thing, its all through you 
that Arty and I be always hungry, and 
'aven't hardly a stitch to our backs, I wish 
you'd hide yer horrid face, that I do." 
The house which looked tidiest after the 
"Fair Sally," was one immediately op- 
posite the Drews, which went by the name 
of "Mrs. Podgers' Refreshment Rooms." 
The windows upstairs had curtains and 
blinds, and the large one below was 
wonderfully clean, so that the excellent 
nature of the viands exhibited in it, was 
only too visible to hungry eyes. A large 
cold joint of beef, reigned like a king over 
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Bticli inferior subjects as meat patties, 
whose size was nothing in comparison 
with their weight, and a stiff rice pudding 
in a tremendous round dish, seemed to be 
a kind of queen to the smaller but not 
less weig^hty currant cake and jam tarts. 

Mrs. IXrs considered herilf superior 
to her neighbours. She never by any- 
chance was to be seen standing or sitting 
outside her door indulging in genersd 
gossip. She scorned ainng her opinions 
publicly, but did not object to stating 
them to anyone who desired it in the re- 
freshment room, which apartment, was 
shop and parlour as well, and sometimes 
kitchen. 

When there was a little uproar in the 
street, Mrs. Podgers' first impulse was 
often to forget her respectability, and to 
rush on to the pavement, and see what was 
going on, but she always recollected in 
time, and satisfied her curiosity by listen- 
ing hard, and peeping stealthily over the 
muslin curtain, which formed the back-^ 
ground to the cold joint and rice pudding ; 
she had peeped to-day at the skirmish 
between Drew and his little girl. 
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Jia& VTM » iavQUiite of hers, aind she 
had h^&fx mo^ indignajit at what she saw, 
and had she done what .she felt inoCbaed 
to 4o, she would have sprung to the 
scenje of action and offered to fight her 
little feiend's battle; however^ as that step 
would have been fatal to her respecta- 
bility, she contented herself with looking 
up some tip-bits of broken provisions, 
which had had their day in the window, 
oud now that the women had gone back 
to their household duties, she waddled 
acioss the road with them. Fan seeing 
her eomii^, ran down to meet her with 
alacrity, she knew there was something 
^pped in Mrs. Podgers' apron, much 
nicer than the crusty remnants of bread 
,downstairs in the cupboard. Perhaps, 
after all, Arty would get something nice 
for dinner. 

"Well, child^ you wants yer dinner, 
don't yer ? Fve just brought over a bit o' 
somethin' to give it a relish, get a plate,'' 
said Mjs. Podgers, looking very conscious 
of her own generosity. " And where be 
Arty ? " she asked, as Fan returned from 
the back room with the plate. 
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" He is asleep upstairs, Mrs. Podgers ; 
don't yer think he must be very ailing 
to sleep away now ? " 

Mrs. Podgers shook her head, and when 
Mrs. Podgers shook her head, two cas- 
cades of curls on each side of her face, 
and no end of little bugles on her rusty 
black cap were set in motion, so that the 
action was a very impressive one. " To 
tell the honest truth that boy be pining 
hisself away. If he was one of the gentle- 
folks' children, he 'ud be a-lying up on a 
couch, with doctors fussing round him, 
and all the delicacies of the season to 
tempt his appetite, and only got to raise 
a finger to get anything he'd like to ask 
for. Take my advice, my dear, you're a 
sharp gal, and must see how that yer 
brother looks just like little Amy Smith a- 
looked months 'fore she died; take my 
advice, and don't leave a stone unturned to 
make him a bit comfortable. " Faa lifted a 
pair of startled brown eyes from the infec- 
tion of a fragment of very heavy plum- 
cake, which Mrs. Podgers had put on the 
plate, with other things, while she talked. 

"I'd do just anything for Arty, but 
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then what is there I can do? I've no 
money, and Daddy takes all Mammy's." 

" ler a strong big gal for yer age, 
couldn't yer get ^ome 'employment?" 
and Mrs. rodgers measured Fan with her 
keen glance. 

" I did 'ave a go at flower-selling once, 
but it didn't pay, and Mammy said I'd 
best give it up. Pick-pocketing would 
paVi but that's wicked, aint it ? " The old 
^e expression on the round face as the 
chUd said this, was yeiy striking. It was 
a sort of expression that you would least 
expect to see on a round, pretty face of a 
ten years' old little girl. 

" Pocket-picking 1 shame on yer," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Podgers, clutching her 
pocket, as if the mere mention of that 
nefarious way of getting your living, were 
dangerous; "I hopes yer knows nothin' 
about them sort o' tricks, for they can 
only lead you to shame and prison." 

"I knowed it," said Fan earnestly, 
" and I'll never, no never, take what ain't 



mme." 



Arty who had woke out of his nap, 
hearing voices below, roused himself and 
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came down. Mrs. Podgers greeted him 
heartily, and pushing the plate towards 
him, invited him to help himself. 

" We were just discussin' you, younj 
man. / thinks yer know that yer shoul( 
shake yerself up a bit, and take a bit of 
interest like in things; depend upon it 
yer wouldn't be such a lean, milky-faced 
chap if yer didn't sit crouched up aU day 
in one place, a-sleeping and a-dreaming.' 

Arty was so utterly taken by surprise 
at being spoken to in this way, that he 
could say nothing. 

*'Well, children,'^ continued the good 
woman, "I guesses yer 11 enjoy the 
victuals best if I goes, so good-bye, and 
remember Fm quite inclined to be a bit 
friendly to both on ye, and I'll do a good 
turn for yer when I can," so saying she 
bustled across to her shop again. 

Fan did not wander away that after- 
noon in search of barrel organs and 
monkeys, and to gaze into grand shops, 
but she stayed with Arty, and did her best 
to rouse him up a bit. She invented all 
sorts of quiet games which he might join 
in without tiring himself and getting hot ; 
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she told him stories and was delighted 
that luB laughed a little at them ; Amy 
Smith, she thought to herself, never 
laughed like that, so he can't be so bad as 
she was. Poor Fan, her merriment was 
all assumed, for her little heart was full 
of a strange, sad fear. What Mrs. Podgers 
had said Ibout piBing away haunted her. 
Pining away meant dyi^. and dyir>^ 
was something miserable and dreadful 
So the child thought who had not heaxd 
of a beautiful world beyond the grave 
where the angels are, and where sorrow 
and sighing are unknown. 




CHAPTER V. 

fan f ifida a l^xicatiott. 

^^T was another ^very hot day. Fan 
. isallied forth, hatless as usual, look- 
iug y^ nmch as if she had some- 
thing most important before her, and so 
she had. After consulting Mrs. Podgers, 
and considering a great deal, she had made 
up her mind to appeal to the gentleman 
with brown beard and kind eyes, for em- 
ployment. She had not gone to look at him 
again, since the day he had smiled at her, 
not because she did not long to see the 
grave, good face once more, but because 
she fait she ought to be satisfied with that 
smile for many days, if she went again too 
soon he might look at her and not smile, 
and that, although it would be quite 
natural, would be very hard to bear. To- 
day Fan cmme into the presence of the 
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grim red houses, and the hungry clerks 
hurrying to luncheon, with a fixed resolve, 
but a beating heart. It wanted a great 
deal more courage, she thought, to speak 
to this " fine gent." than it did, to be im- 
pertinent to Mrs. Mogg and Mrs. Green, 
and to answer back old David, the rag and 
bone man. There he was descending the 
steps. " NoVs my time,'* she said to her- 
self, and advanced towards him without 
hesitation. Tossing back her hair, and 
lifting her frank eyes to his, she began, 
"Please, Sir " 

"Weill what is it?'' he asked, not 
seeming at all surprised at being addressed 
by a little girl without a hat, in a torn 
drab frock, and very old boots. 

" I wants sometlun' to do. I'm a sharp 
'un, they says ; I could a-clean boots and 
knives. Arty's so bad, and Mrs. Podgers' 
WM a-sajing that he wanM phyai?. or 
BomeaJ Jkeep him .p like. '^ iLminy 
goes out a-charing, but Daddy only takes 
as much of the tin as he can lay 'ands on 
for drink." 

The gentleman did not smile this time, 
but he looked down with grave sympa- 
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thifling attention on the eager little 
speaker. 

"I have not time to hear more/' he 
said quietly, " but wait, I will send yoti to 
some one who is very kind> and will help 
you." 

He quickly tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, and after writing a few lines upon 
it. twisted it up, and addressed it in large 
clear letters to 

Miss E. Mansfield, 
Olivia Cottage, 

Bbightside. 
" Ask for the Brightside tram at the cor- 
ner of St. Ann's Street, get in and ride 
in it as far as it goes, show this address 
when you get out,W my one wiU direct 
you to Olivia Cottage ; ring the bell, give 
in this note, and wait for an answer. Do 
you understand ? '* 

" Tes, Sir," said Fan, with a nod and a 
grin. 

" Well, then, you'd better be as quick 
as you can." He handed her the note 
and the tram fore, and without saying 
more, turned and walked away. 

Every one who had anything to do 
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with Mr. Mansfield, either in business or 
private life, knew that he never said nmch 
when he coidd say little. He was rapid 
aad direct in everything lie did without 
being in the least hurried, and, short and 
prompt as he was, he struck no one as 
brusque and abrupt. Fan understood her 
directions perfectly, and after a long de- 
lightfiil ride in a tram, found herself in 
the pretty suburb of Brightside. The 
child could scarcely remember ever having 
been so far out of the great grimy town 
before. The sight of the wide-spreading 
trees and trim^ Uttle lawns with theS 
flaring beds of scarlet geranimns, fiUed her 
whole soul with delight. She forgot her 
cares, and almost her object in coming 
here, as she thrust her head between the 
iron railing of first one briUiant garden, 
and then of another. 

"How they smells; it 'ud do Arty 
just worlds of good to have a snuff at 
em. 

" Who* is Arty ? " asked a clear, young 
voice from the other 8ide:of the lAigs^ 
Fan started, she hadn't an idea there was 
anyone so dose, or she would not have 
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thought aloud. She looked shyly at her 
questioner, who was a Uttle girl coolly 
attired in a short white frock and broad- 
brimmed hat; she had a little green 
watering-pot in her hand, and evidently 
had been playing at gardening. Fan was 
quite overcome at being so close to such 
a charming little girl ; she couldn't help 
thinking how different she must look, 
how brown and dirty, beside this white 
skinned, white frocked Uttle fairy. This 
reflection made her very shy, and she 
hung her head, and said nothing. 

" Have you no tongue ? " was the next 
rather impatient question. "Can't you 
tell me your name, and how old you are, 
and where you live, and who Arty is ? " 

"I be Fan Drew, of Malcolm Street, 
and I turned ten t'other day," and she 
added, forgetting her shyness and remem- 
bering the twisted note crushed in her 
hand, "I be a-looking for a 'ouse here, 
p'raps you can tell me where it be ; " she 
thrust the note through the railings for 
the child on the other side to look at. 

"Miss E. Mansfield! why, that is 
Edith, my sister ; wait a minute. 111 take 
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it to her." So sayings the little white 
figure bounded across the lawn, and 
disappeared through an open bay-window. 
" Edith ! there is such a funny, little 
girl, in a dirty, old frock, just outside the 
garden. She was staring at the flowers 
and talking to herself ; and she gave me 
this note, and it is for you, but she didn't 
seem to know it. I expect she can't read 
writing. Fancy I " 

The young lady addressed as Edith was 
at an easel, painting. She looked very- 
artistic, although she was not attired in 
an exaggerated costume of a yeUowish- 
green hue ; and her hair was smooth and 
bright, instead of towsled and rough. 
Her faice flushed a little as she read the 
note, which ran as follows — 

" The bearer of this is the child I told 
you about the other day, with the 
extraordinary hair and eyes. She would 
make a striking picture. She is anidous 
for employment, and seems to have a 
very old head on her young shoulders. 
I Imow you will be kind to her. — ^Yours, 
H. M.'' 

"Bring the child in, Hilda,'' Miss 
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Mansfield said^ when she had finished 
reading the note, ** Cousin Hany has 
sent her here, and we must give her some 
dinner, and be good to her." 

This was " Olivia Cottage " then. Fan 
thought as she crossed the lawn with 
Hilda. What a dear, lovely, little house ; 
how very, very kind of the gentleman to 
send her there ! 

We cannot do better here than tell 
who the occupants of Olivia Cottage were. 
The mistress was Mrs. Mansfield, a widow, 
who had lived there alone with her son 
for many years, till about six months ago, 
when a brother of her husband's lost his 
wife, and a great deal of money at the 
same time ; and she, bemg a kindly, 
impulsive woman, offered a home to two 
of his children. Edith Mansfield, although 
only twenty, had undertaken the charge 
of her little sister, Hilda, for years : and 
it was for her sake that she accepted her 
aunt's offer, and came to make her home 
in Olivia Cottage, iQstead of struggling 
on independently, living on the scanty 
proceeds of her artistic efforts. 

Mrs. Mansfield felt that Edith was a 
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niece of whom anyone might be proud ; 
and she could not deny that her presence 
brightened the house like sunshine. She 
was useful to her in a thousand Uttle 
ways — she could set a mistake in knitting 
right, she could keep accounts, she under- 
stood gardening, she read aloud well ; she 
did all these things, and found time 
besides to make use of the great talent 
God had given her; day after day putting 
on to the^vaBherbiutifalaniJrig^ 
ideaq, with the boldness and skiU of a true 
artist. Mrs. Mansfield, conscious of all 
these good qualities in her niece, could not 
disguise the fact that she was jealous of her. 
Shi saw her son's admiration of his cousin 
daay growing into a deeper feeling, and 
it seemed £ if Edith had stepped in 
between her and him, and had made a 
change in the beautiful intercourse which 
had Utherto existed between them. Her 
son had been everything to her for years. 
Long ago she had ceased to aak him if he 
intended being a bachelor all his life, he 
had so often replied, " Yes, mother ; at 
anyrate, as long as you are in the world ; 
I want no other woman but you" If she 
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asked him the same question now, would 
he make the same answer ? No ; she felt 
certain he would not ; and she repented 
that she had so little foreseen the possi- 
bmiy of things turning out as they had 
done, before she had opened her doors to 
Edith and Hilda. 

The next most important person resid- 
ing in Olivia Cottage was Mrs. Hanny, a 
faithful old servant, who was fond of being 
congratulated on her long service in the 
Mansfield family, but who, at the same 
time, was very inconsistently touchy on 
the subject of age. This good lady was 
yery mich scandalised at>e siglt of 
rough-headed dusty Fan, in what had 
once been the moming-room, but which 
was now "Miss EdiWs studio." She 
lost no time in going to her mistress about 
it. 

« If beggars are to be interviewed with 
here, ma'am, I thinks the kitchen should 
be the place for 'em to sit down in, not 
the rooms young ladies occupy." 

Mrs. Mansfield went down to the studio, 
expecting to find Edith cross-examining a 
bevy of tramps ; she could not help siml- 
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ing wl^eashe saw the one little girl which 
had prompted Mrs. Hanny s lofty remark 
about the interviewing of beggars. 

Edith explained, and showed her 
cousin's note. Mrs. Mansfield's face 
clouded. Why had he not asked h^r 
to be kind to this child? Was she in- 
capable of being interested in the poor, 
that she was put aside in this way ? 

** May I paint her. Aunt ? " asked 
Edith, with a sweet pleading expression 
.in her eyes. " She has just told me she 
would be delighted to earn ninepence a 
day and her dinner by sitting." 

"Oh, do Aunty 1" chimed in BBlda. 
** She is so very poor, she hasn't a hat 
either for week days or Sundays. I 
should, so like to see her "every day, 
and teach her my hymn, " There's a 
Friend for little children." 

" That's the gent., aint it ? " asked Fan. 
He that wrote on the paper and told me 
to come to this 'ere pretty 'ouse, he's the 
Friend for little chUdiren, I guesses." 

" Oh no, no ; " said Hilda, " that was 
my cousin Harry, the Friend for little 
children is Jesus, above the bright blue 
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sky, and when- litde boys and girls die 
they go .and live with Him in a beautiful 
Home, if they've been good and tried hard 
not to be naughty and get into passions." 

"Then I shan't ever go there," said 
Ean, shaking her head sadly; "I does 
get into passions, just whenever I wants 
to. T'other day I was awful angry with 
Daddy, and /stamped and I Reared 
dreadful. But Arty's good, the Friend 
would have him I 'spects ? " 

" But you can try to be good. Can't 
she, Edith? Do tell her all the things 
you tell me, how can she love Jesus if 
she doesn't know about Him?" Hilda 
said, appealing gravely to her sister. 
. Mrs. Mansfield and Edith smiled. They 
were both thinking how sweet it was to 
see the child who had been brought up to 
know and love her Saviour, so anxious 
that the ignorant, untaught little one 
should know and love Him too. 

Fan never*remem W goin*g home ^th 
SO much to tell Arty as she had that even- 
ing, after her visit to OKvia Cottage. 
First, there was her interview With tne 
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gentleman to be described, then the ride 
in the tramway, Hilda, Edith, Mrs. Mans- 
field, and Mrs. Hanny ; all of whom Fan 
had a great deal to tell about; but upper- 
most in her mind was the grand idea of 
going out every day to Brightside on 
msinesSf and coming back the happy 
possessor of ninepence ; ninepence earned 
by sitting stm to be painted I Arty was 
most interested in the " Friend for little 
children ;*' he made Fan go over what 
the lady and little girl had said to her 
about £n several tiies. 

" Ah 1 '* he said, " I knowed He was 
somewhere, and I h' always wondered 
where. It seems quite nat'ral like that 
He should be up there above the sky. 
Fan ! what a home it must be." 

They were at the window. As the boy 
spoke he stretched out his arms towards 
the fair midsummer-night sky. " I should 
like to touch it," he said softly, "but it's sich 
a way off;" and with a deep sigh he let his 
anns fall limply on the window-sill again. 

"Would ye go there soon, Arty, if 
Jesus wanted yer to ? " asked Fan. 

"Yesl Oh, yes:' 
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''Then," said Fan hotly, *'I 'opes He 
won't want ye. I couldn't abide by any- 
thing without you, Arty. If He wants yer 
and yer goes soon, I can't come along. 
I'm too bad, but I'd try awful hard to be 
better if you'd wait for me, then we'd go 
together ; but if ye goes and leaves me I 
shan't care about anything, I shall get 
wickeder and wickeder." She said this 
vehemently, looking searchingly at Arty 
all the time. She expected hun to con- 
sole her and set her mind at rest, but he 
only said, as he turned wearily from the 
window, **Come, Fan, let's go to bed." 
She spoke no more, for in spite of having 
found friends and a vocation she felt very 
miserable. She had only spoken to the 
gent, for Arty's sake, it was for him she 
wanted to earn something, and now he 
said he would like to die and leave her all 
alone, it was cruel ; and she sobbed as if 
her heart would break. The flagging un- 
certain notes of her father's flute in the 
" Fair Sally " kept up a distant accompani- 
ment to her sobs. 

"Poor Fan," Arty murmured as he 
closed his eyes. " Poor little Fan I ' 
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(TV 

ig^EVERAL weeks had passed, and they 
had been, on the whole, happy weeks 
for Fan. Going to Olivia Cottage, 
Brightside, was now no longer a novelty, 
but the charm of her visits there had not 
worn off; it was nice to think she was 
really of use to the dear young lady who 
painted such beautiful pictures, and whom 
she was sure her " gent." liked very much 
indeed. Her shrewd eyes had discovered 
that, the first time she had seen Mr. Mans- 
field and his cousin together. Fan had 
a good dinner every day in Mrs. Hann/s 
room; but all the time she was eating, 
Mrs. Hanny used to sit mutely watching ; 
it was most embarrassing, and Fan thought 
she should not have upset the glass of 
water, and dropped things on to the floor 
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SO often, if Mrs. Hanny had not been there, 
looking out and perfectly prepared for 
such mishaps. 

What had made Fan happy, really 



happy, lately, had been Arty's bright- 
ness, and cheerful way of listening to all 
she had to tell about Olivia Cottage, and 
h er experiences there. His attention never 
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wandered now, like it used to when she 
told him long histories, he was interested 
and eager about everything, but never 
talked about dying, and going to the 
beautiful Home, like he had done that 
night when Fan went to bed hurt and 
mSerable. 

" He's just wonderfully improved," Mrs. 
Podgers said one evening when Fan went 
into the little eating-house to buy some- 
thing for her mother's supper. 

" I ve had my eye on the boy when you 
aint there, and instead of him a-dreamin' 
and a-mopin', he's taken to sweep out the 
place, and to clean the winders a-bit. 
True, it don't make much show, for the 
dirt and untidiness at yer place is the 
accumulation of months, and it 'ud take 
more pairs of 'ands than his to clean it 
away.' 

Fap only listened to the first part of 
this speech. She believed in Mrs. 
Podger's wisdom, and was delighted at 
what she said about Arty being improved. 
" Ah, Mrs. Podgers, he aint a-pining away 
now ; I've roused him up." 

" Well, ye know," replied Mrs. Podgers, 
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who didn't think it right to take a too 
hopeful view of anything, "there's no 
denjdng he's a dehcate lad, a strange 'un 
too, and I shouldn't be surprised if there's 
somethin' wrong with his 'eart. Maybe 
I'm -^ong, but I do see him a-puttin' his 
hand to his side, times without number." 

" That's stitch," said Fan, who had a 
very vague idea as to what something 
wrong with the " 'eart meant." 

This confidential talk was interrupted 
by the entrance of old David, the rag and 
bone man, who was Mrs. Podgers' lodger. 

** Chatting about yer grand friends, eh?" 
he said, wMle his thin lips expanded into 
a cynical grm,"aKttle bird 'as told me aQ 
about it. Miss Fan Drew is admired by 
artists, and they pays her to sit and be 
painted, that's entering of a profession, 
Mrs. Podgers ; you and I are not so 'igh 
in the world as this kid here, ha, ha 1 " 

If there was anyone in the world Fan 
considered her sworn enemy, it was old 
David, and certainly there was no doubt 
about his being a very disagreeable char- 
acter. He had a tremendous nut-cracker 
chin, find a long thin spiteful nose, bent 
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at the tip, his eyes were keen and restless, 
and his whole appearance untaking; but 
the most objectionable thing about bim 
was his chilling discordant voice, and 
scoffing forced laugL 

Fan, who was inclined to be friendly to 
every one, and who seldom resented abuse 
and hard words, could not stand David's 
taunting ; whenever he spoke to her, she 
felt angiy feelings rising, and always did 
her best to cut short the conversation, 
and run away. Even when she heard him 
in the distance calling, "Eag, bone, any 
rags and bones," in a strained nasal tofie, 
a! put her fiigers in her ear., as if she 
could not bear the sound, although it was 
one she ought to have been indifferent to 
by this time, as old David had been a 
feature of Malcolm Street for years, and 
Fan had heard him cry, "Kag,W" a. 
he started out on his rounds every morn- 
ing of her life, since she waa five or six 
years old. 

David knew how his little neighbour 
disliked him, but he did not mind it at all, 
and rather enjoyed watching her Uttle face 
change its cheerful expression for a suUen 
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one, as he made his unpleasant remarks ; 
and when she got really in a passion and 
stamped her feet, he chuckled, and looked 
highly delighted. It was all the same to 
David, whether people loved or hated him, 
he loved nobody, and the only thing he 
cared about in the whole world was his 
money, of which, some people whispered, 
he had a goodly hoard hidden away some- 
where in Mia. Podger's top room. 

" I'm oflF now, Mrs. Podgers," said Fan, 
making for the door, and taking no notice 
of Band's jeerings.' 

**Ho, hoi she's oflFended is she?" he 
called after her, " she's so grand now, 
ain't .she, its amusing, reelly it is, to see 
such h'airs." 

"I. wonders at yer, David," said Mrs. 
Podgers reprovingly, when Fan was gone. 
"Why should yer lay yerself out to be 
odious to that child, who's just as sensible 
and taking as any I know. Her attention 
to that poor brother of hers is quite 
aflFectin' I'm sure." 

David made no response, only shrugged 
his round shoulders, and he went creaking 
and growling up the stairs to hid room. 



CHAPTER VII. 




Jttt^'s Wish. 

>VE been wishing and wishing some- 
thing, Fan» for such a long time/' 
said Arty the next day. 

'' Well, what is it ?" replied Fan, look- 
ing rather anxious. 

" I wish I could go along with you one 
morning to Brightside. I want so to see 
the white houses, and the pretty gardens^ 
and the trees ; and I'd like to hear the 
lady teU about Jesus, and perhaps the 
little 'un 'ud say some hymns to me like 
she do to you." 

Fan's mouth and eyes opened wide with 
surprise. Arty had, for many months, 
not been able to walk the smallest dis* 
tance without becoming almost faint from 
exhaustion^ and he hardly ever expressed 
a wish to go beyond Malcolm Street, know- 
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ing too wen how niuoh wearineo a walk 
incurred. 

" Why, Arty, you couldn't get as far as 
the bottom of St. Ann Street/' 

" Oh yes, I could," Arty said, with an 
unusually bright smile on his pale face. " I 
feels as if I could do anything to-day. 
Look! just look, Fanl did yer ever see 
me so active as I be this morning ? " He 
began jumping about the room, and ended 
by leaping or rather falling over the only 
chair the apartment boasted. 

" Well, I never did ! " exclaimed Fan, 
as Arty stopped to take breath. There 
was actually a suspicion of pink in his 
cheeks, ai^/his eye^s shone 4h excite- 
ment. 

"I must go. Fan, io-rfay," he said 
eagerly. ** The sky looks big out there, 
don't it? Not just a bit, but all over 
the world like. I remembers goin' out one 
holiday with Mammy and Father, a long 
way, and there were green fields and trees 
and flowers, but I can remember the sky 
best, it was so beautiful, I looked and 
looked up in it all the time, I could not 
help it. To think," he cohtinued in a 
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softer voice, ''that then I didn't know 
Jesus lived up there. 

" Wouldn't it be better to wait till to- 
morrow, then when I goes to-day, I'd ask 
the ladies if you might come along." said 
Fan, who had been reflecting upon what 
Mrs. Hanny would say to ttuo rag-a- 
muflans, expecting dinner in her room. 

" No," said Arty, shaking his head, " I 
don't think I shall feel to-morrow like I 
feels to-day. Let's set off at once, and 
we'll walk slowly, and then if I'm fagged 
by the time we gets to St. Ann Street, it 
won't matter for I'U get rested in the 
tram." 

It was evident that Arty was quite 
determined to go, so after " cleaning them- 
selves up a bit," the two children set out. 
The weather although not nearly as hot 
as it had been, was still oppressive in the 
narrow crowded streets, and even when 
they got as far as St. Ann's Street, Arty felt 
the difference in the atmosphere, and 
breathed more freely than he had for a 
long time. They had several minutes to 
wait before the tram filled and was ready 
to start. Fan and Arty knelt upon the 
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seat and amused themselves by looking at 
the shops and people. They wondered to 
see among the passers-by old David hob- 
bling along with his sack of rags and bones 
on ms back ; he did not as a rule frequent 
the main streets, aud Fan felt uncomfort- 
able, as he stopped and looked up at the 
tram to see where it was going to. Still 
more uncomfortable did she feel, when he 
bundled in, and sat down opposite them 
grinning in his peculiarly unattractive 
manner. Fan felt sure that he was aware 
of her and Art/s presence, although he 
did not look in their directioiL She was 
right. Old David had seen them or he 
would not have got into the tram ; he was 
inwardly chuclmng and congratulating 
himself on having found out aomethmg 
he wanted to find out, without the least 
trouble, and he intended to stay in the 
tramcar as long as Fan and Arty did, and 
see where they went when they got out. 

"Arty," whispered Fan, "do yer see 
old David/' 

" Yes, what about him?" Arty did not 

lookupon theoldragand boneman withsuch 

horror as Fan did, not knowing him so well. 

s 
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" 1 hopes he'll get out at the next stop, 
that's alll" Fan did not whisper this 
time, and David heard her remark, and 
knew that it applied to himself. He 
could keep silence no longer after such 
a provocation, and began in a low sneer- 
ing tone, "Who'd have thought to fall 
in wi' such good company 1 How far 

h. you rid4. my 4«. ! I. didn't 
intend goin far, but Ive no objections 
to lookm' after you two as far as yer 
may be goin'." 

Fan's face grew darker and darker but 
she did not speak. Arty, however, not 
discovering the vein of sarcasm in the old 
man's speech, smiled and said, — 

" Thank ye kindly, but we're goin' to a 
gentleman's house over in Brightside. 
Fan goes every day. They are rare kind 
folks there, and they sends me victuals 
and medicine, so that I feels quite a 
different body to what I did." 

"Shut up, can't you, Arty," Fan in- 
terrupted, scarlet with vexation. She 
would sooner have done anything than 
breathe a word about the inhabitants of 
Olivia Cottage to scoffing old David. 
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" Well, I niver I Why should he shut 
up ? Why shouldn't I be allowed to hear 
about the benivolence of these great folks, 
eh ? '* David asked of Fan leaning across 
and putting his shrivelled fece very close 
to hers. She shrank back, and with a 
great effort kept silent, for Arty whispered, 
^* Don't get so dreadfcd angry. Fan, it 
spoils the ride." 

It was David who had spoilt the pleasure 
of the ride. Fan thought. If he had not 
been there how nice it would have been 1 
How pleasant to point out to Arty all the 
places'^she knew so weU from pa^siig tiiem 
every day, and to show him how the sky 
seemed to grow bigger and bigger the 
further they got out of the town. Now 
she could think of nothing but what her 
enemy's intentions might be ; an undefined 
fear that he would contrive to deprive 
her of her friends made her feel uncom- 
fortable and unhappy. Poor Fan! with 
her little mind so disturbed, the ride in a 
tram for tiie first time with Arty, was 
more painful than delightful. 

The last stop before Brightside came, 
and every one had got out of the tramway 
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except Fan and Arty, and their uncongen- 
ial vis-a-vis. 

" Now, look ye here, I don't wish to in- 
terfere wi' you kids, and won't either, if 
yer consents to do me a favour, just go a 
little bit out of the way to oblige me, I 
should say," said David, taking a sly glance 
at the conductor, to sktisfyWsdf that 
that individual was looking the other way. 

" What I means," he added in a lower 
tone, " is nothin' more or less than this— 
couldn't you wi' all yer opportunities bring 
away somethin' from that there 'ouse 
worth the havin', and give it into my 
charge ? Supposin' now you just sHpped 
a spoon or two into yer pocket, or any- 
thing that 'ud fetch a trifle. I'd make it 
worth yer while. I'm no shabby custo- 
mer, I ain't. What if I tipped yer a piece 
of gold ? Gold. Ah ! what can't gold a- 
buy 1 Just think, yer could have dinners 
and suppers and breakfuses all the year 
round, and new shoes, and breeches, and 
goodness knows what eke if I gived yer 
a sov. Won't yer agree ? ' 

Arty could scarcely grasp the meaning 
of this base proposal, he was so taken 
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aback ; but Fan, with flasliing eyes, was 
beginning to express her disgust and con- 
tempt, when David laid his hand on her 
mouth, and prevented her speaking. 

" Please yourself, by all means. I don't 
press you ; but I'll make ye repent such 
disobleginess, see if I don't." 

The tramway stopped. Old David 
alighted quickly, and started off at a good 
pace for him, not in the direction of Olivia 
Cottage, Fan was relieved to see. 

"Arty, he'll do somethin' dreadful, I 
knows he will, I hate him," said Fan em- 
phatically. 

"No, no, Fan, don't hate him. Don't 
think of 'im any more, but take me quick 
to the ladies, I wants to hear it aU, all 
about Jesus; now, now directly, I can't 
wait," the boy spoke excitedly and inco- 
herently. 

Fan was puzzled. The sun was shininj 
on the flowers, and a cool breeze stirrer 
the branches of the tall acacia and horse- 
chesnut trees. Brightside had never looked 
prettier, but Arty uttered no admiring 
exclamations ; and Fan had expected so 
many of them 1 




CHAPTEK VIII. 

J^trttj's Wish f uimUd. 

'DITH MANSFIELD was at her easel 
waiting for Fan. Her picture was 
before her ; it was almost finished, 
and Edith had never felt so satisfied with 
the result of any former labours as she did 
with this representation of what -Mrs, 
Hanny contemptuously terlned " low life." 
Only the evening before, Mr. Mansfield 
had brought an artist friend home, whose 
criticisms had been very gratifying. He 
recommended the picture being sent to an 
exhibition. So little Fan, Edith thought, 
I shall have to part with you. Lots of 
people will look at you soon with tired 
Jictoe-gazing eyes, but few wiU under- 
stand even if they notice, that funny old 
thinking look in your eyes, and few will 
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guess what a brave unselfish little heart 
beats in the breaat of the original wearer 
of that patched drab frock 1 

It is not to be wondered that Edith 
was deeply attached to this picture. It 
waa as K sat working at i( one night 
that her cousin, who watched its progress 
with the greatest admiration and interest, 
had told her what she certainly knew be- 
fore, how much he loved her, and wished 
her to be his wife. Fan's brown eyes, look- 
ing from the canvas, had witnessed this, 
as also a little later they witnessed Mrs. 
Mansfield pocketing her jealousies, and 
giving her consent to their engagement. 
This picture, then, having been by, and as 
it were taken part in the most important 
and happiest events of the young artist's 
life, was looked upon by her as a dear 
friend, and a friend with whom a parting 
would be very sad. 

" Fan has come, and brought her brother 
with her," said little Hilda, breaking in 
upon her sister's meditations. " He is the 
very palest, illest looking boy I ever saw, 
and he is dreadfully tired, although he 
came all the way in the tram. Uanny 
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has made h\m take some wine. Do come 
and see him." 

Edith obeyed. Fan met her in the hall. 
" Please, Miss," she began, " you'll pYaps 
think it queer that I didn't say yesterday 
how Arty was comin' along with me to- 
day, but L mver said a w,ld about it till 
this morning, and then he seemed to want 
to come so bad, that I couldn't say 'im 
no. 

" We shall be delighted to see the 
brother you have told us so much about," 
Edith said smiling, and Fan felt reassured* 
Mrs. Hanny seemed anything but de- 
lighted, and she sent Hilda upstairs to 
call Mrs. Mansfield, to come and give her 
opinion as to what was to be done to get 
the boy's breath back again. Arty cer- 
tainly was gasping in a very alarming 
manner, and he seemed dreadfully done 
up. 

"What the boy's mother must have 
been thinking about to let him come all 
this way in such a state of weakness," re- 
marked Mrs. Hanny. 

" Mother 1 " Fan exclaimed, " she went 
out a-charing at six o'clock this momin'. 
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^fore Arty and I were up. She never 
knows what we does. She always trusts 
me to do for Arty." 

"But Arty is older than you," said 
Hilda. 

" Ah, so he is ; how funny 1 I always 
thinks he mus' be younger, because he's so 
much weaker, and not so knowin' as I be." 

Pan, when she used the expression 
"knowing" in this^ sense, meant nothing 
more or less than " capable." Mrs. Hanny, 
however, put another interpretation on 
the word, and said to herself, "I never 
did know such a barefaced child. Know- 
ing, indeed 1 I should just think she was 
knowing!" ^ 

Mrs. Mansfield gave Arty a refreshing 
draught, and something to eat, and he 
soon began to get over his exhaustion. 
He looked up at Edith with a longing ex- 
pression on his face, and said,— 

" You won't mind sayin' of it all over 
again what you told Fan. About Jesus 
being a boy just like I am, when He might 
have been up in the lovely Home if he'd 
liked, all the time." 

Mrs. Hanny, very indignant at the 
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solitude of her room being so unusually 
invaded, took her work-basket into the 
kitchen and proceeded to darn her stock- 
ings there, much to the discomfiture of 
the cook, who knew from experience how 
very perfect the old servant was in the 
art of picking holes. Mrs. Mansfield took 
Hilda away to practise, and Edith was 
left with Fan and her poor little neglected 
brother, who was craving to hear the " old, 
old story, of Jesus and JSis love " from her 
hps. She silently prayed to God that He 
would help her to tell it "slowly" and 
" simply," so that the day might dawn in- 
deed in the soul of her listeners, and that 
they might grasp the great reality of their 
redemption with a firm and steadfast hold. 
Edith fetched her Bible, and began by 
telling the children that it was God's 
Book, and the only book which we could 
not do without, for in it was written 
everything that God would have us know. 
She the/ sketched in simple touchin: 
words the life and suflferings of our blessei 
Lord. When she came to the crucifixion 
Arty bowed his head in his hands, and 
tears rained through his fingers. 
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"Why d'ye cry, Artyl" asked Fan. 
^^ Aint you glad that Jesus bore all that 
for y<J, ani for me, aud for everybody. 
How dreadftd it must have hurt I 1 don't 
think rU ever mind a kick or a slap 
again." 

The boy lifted his tear-stained face and 
said, in a voice tremblmg with emotion, 

" Oh, if I had only Imowed it a-fore ; 
to think of all the years I've lived, and 
never knowed it 1 " 

A few more comforting words from 
Edith, and Arty's grief gave pla<5e to joy, 
a great peaceful joy, at having at last 
heard what he had yearned to hear for so 
long. At his request, Hilda came and 
repeated her favourite hymn. 

There's a Friend for little children 

Above the bright blue sky ; 
A Friend who never changes, 

Whose love will never die. 
Our earthly friends may fail us. 

And change with changing years ; 
This Friend is always worthy 

Of that dear name He bears. 

Hilda had just finished when Mr. 
Mansfield came in. It was not often that 
he left his office so early, and Fan 
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seldom had the pleasure of seeing her 
** gent/' at Olivia Cottage. He looked at 
Arty and smiled, just as he smiled at her 
that very hot day when she had been 
sitting on the flight of steps going up to 
the large red house. Fan still kept that 
smile treasured up in a little comer of her 
heart. It was a memorial of the begin- 
ning of better days for her. She often 
told herself that if the gentleman had not 
smiled at her so kindly that day, she 
would never have dreamed of aaki4 him 
to help her ; then she would never have 
seen Olivia Cottage, and the sweet young 
lady and little girl ; she would never have 
earned ninepence a-day ; and Arty would, 
as Mrs. Podgers had so acutely prophesied, 
have pined away for want of "cooling 
me<Ucine" and "rousing up." 

Mr. Mansfield took Arty out into the 
garden to look at his flowers ; while Fan 
went with Edith to the studio to sit for a 
quarter of an hour. 

It never occurred to Fan that the 
picture must one day be finished, and 
that there then would be no longer any 
object in her daily visits to Brightside. 
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Edith, on the other hand, had been 
continuaUy thinking of the sad time when 
she must tell Fan that she required her 
services no more. It would be cruel, she 
thought, to give the child up when she 
was no longer any use to her. 

"To-morrow is Sunday, Fan," Edith 
said. "What do you generally do on 
Sundays 1 " 

"Oh, Sunday is a mighty dull day. 
Daddy is at home sich a lot, and he just 
goes on at Mammy all the time, and tries 
to make her give him the mon;y she has 
over on Saturday. Mammy has to pay 
the rent, yer knows. Daddy niver earns 
a farthing." 

"But Fan, Sunday oughtn't to be a 
dull day; it is the best day of all the 
week. Hilda is always so happy on Sun- 
day. In the morning she goes to church, 
and in the afternoon we sit in the garden 
and read aloud." 

"Yes," said Fan, "I knowed that it 
was a nice day for rich folks ; they dresses 
up fine, Sundays, and can go to church, 
but we ain't fit, we're too dirty, Arty and 
me." 
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''God doesn't mind what the people 
wear who worship Him ; it is not their 
outsides He looks at, but their hearts. If 
you went to church to-morrow, Fan, God 
would be as pleased to see you there, as 
the most beautifully dressed little girl in 
Englaud. Will you go ? " 

"I won't promise," was the candid 
reply, " there s no churches anywhere 
near where we a-lives, and Arty couldn't 
come too, because he'd sure not to be 
able to walk so far. I'd come here to 
church though, I shouldn't mind that ; it 
wouldn't be half so strange and lonely 
like wi' you there in the same church." 

" But it is too far ; you would never be 
able to walk both ways, would you ? 
The trams don't run here on Sunday." 

"Oh yes, I could, I niver gets tired. 
Do let me come." 

Edith felt that she could not refuse, 
and it was decided that Fan should come 
in the afternoon, rest after her long walk, 
have tea, and then go to church in the 
evening. 

A little later Fan and Arty were 
jogging home with a laundress who was 
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going into town, and had willingly con- 
sented to take them in her cart as near 
as she possibly could to Malcolm Street. 
Arty thought the laundress was very kind 
to drive them in her cart, and he made 
an effort to be conversational and polite 
to her, but she seemed to be a woman of 
few words ; she had her head turned per- 
sistently sideways, and even when she 
whipped the horse, she did not look to 
see what part of the poor animal would 
be best to choose for chastisement, so that 
Arty saw nothing but the side of her 
laxge sun-bonnet, and felt somehow as if 
he were talking to the sun-bonnet, and 
not to its wearer ; one was quite as un- 
responsive as the other. 

Arty was sorry that she wouldn't talk 
about Jesus, and just as she was prepar- 
ing to jog off again after setting them 
down, he said to her, " Do love Jesus ! " 

The laconic woman never forgot those 
words, nor the strange expression on the 
face of the boy who spoke them. Often 
afterwards, she heard them ringing in her 
ears, and felt softened in spite of herself. 



CHAPTER IX. 

0\d ^amd's 354aUc6* 

M^^ Arty and Fan walked down Mal- 
colm Street they noticed that 
every one was talking very loudly 
and excitedly, especially Mrs. Green and 
Mrs. Mogg, who, when they observed the 
brother and sister, called out with one 
voice, "While youVe been away, yer 
feyther's been taken off to the lock-up." 

" Daddy taken to the lock-up, oh dear, 
how dreadful 1 " exclaimed Fan. 

" Ah, 'tis dreadful, and no mistake ; it 
was in the *Fair Sally.' Drew got to 
words with young Bums, and all on a 
sudden gave 'im a bang wi' that flute of 
his, right across the eyes, and then 
another across the mouth. The young 
man's beauty's spoiled for life; forty 
barrels wouldn't have held all the blood." 
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" And did a bobby come and haul him 
off?" asked Arty. 

"Ah, sure enough; Bums' mother 
a-f etched one, and didn't Drew just kick 
and struggle, I never see'd the liquor have 
such a rousing effect on him afore." And 
then others gave their version of the story, 
and many quarrelled among themselves 
about who knew the most particulars. 

** You two needn't take on," some one 
said to the children who stood rooted to 
the spot listening to the hubbub. " Yer 
motherTl find it a deal easier to keep 
things a-going now he's out of the way, 
and the * lock-up' isn't such an uncom- 
fortable place as ye thinks; I've heard 
tell, board and lodging aint half bad 
there." The speakers husband had so 
constantly been locked up for the repeti- 
tion of drunk and disorderly conduct, that 
she had quite forgotten that there was 
any shame in going to prison. 

**Let8 go in to mother, said Arty. 
Mrs. Drew had heard the same discon- 
nected stories about her husband being 
taken to prison, as her children had ; she 
did not sit down and cry when she got 
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home, but prepared a tub and some hot 
water, and plunging some old garment 
into it, began to wash mechanically. She 
had shed her last tears years ago, or 



perhaps she would have cried now. She 
might have sat down, and thought over 
her long spell of troubles, and said to 
herself, "I used to think I was a good 
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wife, but IVe not even succeeded in 
keeping my husband out of prison, Til 
give it all up now ; *' but she didn't 
because she felt as if it were impossible to 
stop working; she had worked so long 
without cessation in spite of weariness, 
hunger, and ill-treatment, that it never 
occurred to her to give up, or to allow 
herself even a few nm^utes' idleness. 

When Fan saw her mother washing, 
she thought what a contrast her behaviour 
was to that of other people's, when their 
husbands or anyone they loved were taken 
to prison. Thi woman for instance, who 
had just told her that the " lock-up " was 
not an uncomfortable place, always went 
almost into hysterics when her husband 
was taken there, and refused to be com- 
forted for several hours. 

"Daddy's in the lock-up, Mammy," 
said Fan. 

" Yes, child, I knows it," answered Mrs. 
Drew, in her dry almost inaudible voice, 
and then she sighed a long despairing sigh 
of resignation, more expressive than scores 
of wailing complaining words. Arty put 
his arm round his mothers meagre frame, 
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and kissed her, and tears of sympathy 
min^d with the soap suds. 

"What d'ye think, Mammy, of my goin' 
all the way to Brightside 1 I Ve had sich 
a beautifid time out there, and seen such 
gardens full o' flowers 1 " said Arty after 
a long silence. " Look, the gentleman gave 
me these roses." He held them up to 
his mother to smell. She sniffed at them 
feebly, and their fragrance seemed to 
bring back the thoughts of old days. 
" Ah," she murmured, " I remember 
when," — and then she broke off and began 
wringing out the ragged garments with a 
will, it was waste of time to recall the 
past ; and it was so out of place in the 
dark, blank present. 

•5t * # * # 

Old David had not gone to Brightside 
for nothing. He had been loafing about 
there all the time Arty and Fan were at 
Olivia Cottage, and had watched them, 
himself unobserved, driving away with 
the laundress. About half-an-hour later 
Mrs. Hanny heard a knock at the back 
door, and went to see who was there. 
Mrs. Hanny was by no means above answer- 
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ing even the back door. She delighted 
in^ despatching beggaxs, and saying to 
dealers^ in chllk liares, pedlai, fruit, 
sellers, &c., "None to-day, thank you," in 
a most unswervingly decisive tone. She 
was also a very good hand at damping the 
ardour of strolling musicians, by informing 
them in the midst of their rendering of 
the "Last Kose of Summer," or something 
equally pathetic, that they and their 
instruments were a " noisome pestilence." 
When she opened the door to-night and 
saw an old rag and bone man, of course 
" Not to-day, thank you " was ready on 
her lips. But old David was not to be 
rebuffed. "I'm a-come to talk over a little 
matter wi' you ma'am, if ye'U excuse me 
for takin' sich a liberty," he said in a low 
insinuating voice. "I knows you be an old 
and trusted servant of this here family, 
that's why I tells what I'm going to tell 
to you. 

" Of course if you've anything to say 
concerning the family in which I've lived 
twenty- two years I can have no objection 
to listening, ' said Mrs. Hanny, loftily. 

" Well, it's just this," continued David, 
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scratching his stubbly nutcracker chin ; 
**My impression is that the said family 
have been taken in by two of the veriest 
out gnd out young reprobates it's ever been 
my misfortin' to come across. I means 
them two that were here to-day ; I lives 
near 'em, or p'raps I wouldn't speak so 
open about 'em, they're a bad lot all on 
'em, but the little gal they calls Fan, she's 
the worst, by a long measure. She's in- 
corrigible." The bad old man paused and 
took a survey of Mrs. Hanny's face, and 
being a^suri from the expreLon thereon 
that she was not adverse to hearing more, 
he proceeded. "As a rule, I'm quite 
partial to children, and I'd niv^r do a 
child a bad turn, where I could help it, 
but reelly the deepness of the one in 
question desarves to be shown up." 

It is not necessary to relate all the 
unkind and untruthful things old David 
went on to say about our little Fan, who, 
neglected and untaught as she was, we 
know to be the very reverse of what her 
enemy painted her. It is only necessary 
to show how very wise and sensible 
people, when they are blinded with preju- 
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dice, may do very foolish things. Mrs. 
Hanny, had she displayed the wisdom and 
cool judgment habitual to her, would 
never have listened to what an old man 
she had never seen before had to say 
about a poor child whom her mistress had 
chosen to be kind to, nor would she have 
done such a very ridiculous thing as to 
invite him to sit down in her room while 
she fetched him some refreshment. 

Old David's keen foz-like eyes took in 
the neat little room with great quickness; 
he waB disappointed at seeing no silver 
spoons and forks lying about. Nothing 
worth the pocketing, he thought. Ah, but 
what was that ! Something shining like 
gold in an open drawer, he sidled quickly 
to the spot ; it was only a much-prized 
ornamental thimble-case of Mrs. Hanny's, 
but he was too greedily eager, to examine 
it, he only knew that it shone. Gold 
shone I it was gold, he must have it, and 
so he quickly slipped it in his pocket. If 
it were missed he knew Fan would be 
suspected by its owner, not him. . . . 

When David got well oilt of Brightside 
he drew forth his treasure, and his disgust 
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at finding that although it had shone it 
was not gold, was very great. " I'll make 
Mrs. Podgers a present of that," he said 
to himself, " Trumpery, bah ! But niver 
mind, " I've put your nose out of joint. 
Miss Fan, in that quarter ; you won't come 
a-trottiDg home fiom therl any more, wi' 
aU the delicacies of the season stuflfed in 
yer pockets. No, I thinks I've stopped 
that little game 1 " 

" Ah, how right I was about that child," 
Mrs. Hanny said to the cook, when David 
had departed ; " didn't I always say she 
was a wild good-for-nothing, and now it's 
proved." 

The cook, who had eavesdropped most 
of the conversation concerning poor Fan, 
did not see at all how it had been proved, 
but did not venture to say so. 

Now, it happened that Hilda, who had 
not felt at all well, complained as she was 
going to bed of sore throat and headache, 
her teeth were chattering, and she was 
shivermg a great deal, which symptoms 
very much alarmed Mrs. Mansfield and 
Edith, who at once called Mrs. Hanny for a 
consultation. Administering to the little 
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invalid banished all thoughts of Fan from 
the old servant's mind for the present. 
It was not tm past midnight that HHda 
fell asleep, and she thought it safe to leave 
her; then she went downstairs to her 
sitting-room to see that all was in order 
there, before retiring. She went to shut 
the drawer still standing open, but first 
took a loving glance at the old-maid's 
mck-nach nStfy arranged therein ; of 
course she missed her "too good to be 
used " thimble-case, and although perfectly 
convinced that some one had been daring 
enough to take it, she hunted for it high 
and low, in every conceivable and in- 
conceivable comer of the room. As she 
expected, the search was in vain. Her 
suspicions fell on Fan. 






CHAPTER X. 

Fan's fje^lings are ^mt, 

HE next morning Fan would have 
slept very late if the sun had not sur- 
mounted all difficulties, and streamed 
into the room, marking sleep altogether 
out of the question. 

She got up, fetched water and soap, and 
scrubbed her face and hands till they were 
really quite beautifully clean. She also 
patted down her unruly golden hair, and 
then wondered if she looked tidy. On the 
window-sill was a newspaper parcel, it con- 
tained a spotted print frock which Edith 
had given her the day before, to wear on 
Sundays. Fan felt almost shy of it, as she 
unfolded it, it seemed so queer to have a 
clean whole frock to put on. 

When Arty opened his eyes and saw a 
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Uttle girl in the room with a nice pink- 
spotted frock on, and with a cleaa face and 
almost smooth hair, he thought he must 
be dreaming stills " Is that you, Fan 1 " 
he asked. 

" Yes, to be sure, this is what the lady 
gived me yesterday ; don't yer remember?" 

" Ah, how nice it looks 1 " 

And Fan's mother thought she looked 
nice too, it reminded her of old days to 
see a little daughter come down clean and 
fresh on Sunday, and Mrs. Podgers said 
she was quite fine enough to go to church ; 
then Fan told her she was ffoing to church, 
and Jfo. Podges seemed V„B.q,riBe<i. 
and said, " You don't mean it 1 

But other neighbours made less pleasant 
remarks when they caught a glimpse of 
Fan in her new frock, it is to be feared a 
great many of them were jealous. 

At about four o'clock. Fan, with a beam- 
ing happy face under her Zulu hat, which 
Hilda had given her on the first day of 
their acquaintance, came tripping up to 
the back door, and Mrs. Hanny, catching 
sight of her from a window upstairs, flew 
down to give her a ** piece of her mind." 
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" Now, look here, you are not wanted 
here on Sundays, and I don't expect any- 
one, even the young ladies will care to 
see you on week-days either, if they hears 
what I've heard about you since I saw you 
last ; besides Miss HMa is very iU, and I 
daresay we've to thank you for that, for 
very likely you've brought the fever out 
here. I thought your brother looked as 
if he were going to have something infec- 
tious, and you'd no business to bring him 
here, that you hadnt, and there's my 
thimble case too, that I valued more than 
I can say; I could swear in the witness- 
box that it was safe and sound in my 
drawer a few minutes before you came 
yesterday, for I went to get some cotton 
there, and saw it as plainly as I see you 
now. You're not a straightforward cluld ; 
you can't look me in the face, and you are 
just as red as a turkey-cock with shame." 

Mrs. Hanny waxed more and more 
wrathful the further she got in this speech, 
the unkindness of which had a stunning 
effect on Fan. She tried to stammer out, 
"Mayn't I see Miss Mansfield or the 
gentleman?" but Mrs. Hanny did not 
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hear, and actually had the heart to shut 
the door in the crest-fallen grieved little 
face. Mrs. Hanny believed herself to be 
a Christian woman, and a just one. Surely 
at this moment her conscience must have 
told her that she had not acted towards 
the child as her Lord would have had her do. 
Fan turned and walked slowly away. 
She passed the front of the house where 
she had spent so many happy hours, and 
received so much kindness. She looked 
longingly at the windows, biit no one was 
there to see her. Ah, they had all 
deserted her, they weren't her friends any 
longer, they thought she was a thief, and 
they said it was her fault that the little 
lady was ill ! She turned up a road which 
only led to a cabbage field, and threw her- 
self down among the cabbage stalks. The 
nice print frock soon got crumpled and 
soiled, and the little face which had been 
so clean and bright, was stained with hot 
tears. Then she became very angry, and 
gave herself up to one of her old passions, 
that she had tried hard to master lately, 
because she wanted to go to the " Home 
above the bright blue sky." She didn't 
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believe there were any really good or kind 
people in the world now, those she had 
thought would always be her friends had 
turned againBt her, Ld didn't wish to see 
her any more. What should she do now, 
to prevent Arty pining away ? She would 
never go near the house again, where they 
thought she was a thief; no, never. It 
was all hopeless. The poor hurt child 
forgot in her distress "the Friend who 
never changes, whose love wiU never die." 
The walk home seemed very very long. 
When one is dispirited and dLapjiintel, 
one gets tired very soon ; and Fan never 
arrivll in Malcohn S^et with such 
weary lifeless limbs before. Generally, 
after several hours' absence, she went 
straight to Arty, and told him all she had 
been doing, in a funny amusing way ; 
but to-night she had only sorrowftd news, 
and she thought she would go and tell it 
to good Mrs. Podgers before she went 
home. The only difference in Mrs. 
Podgers' establishment on Sundays was, 
that the krge cold joint, and rice padding 
and other ^ds were not so plainly to 
be seen ; the dingy muslin curtain being 
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stretched over them, but this did not 
imply that Mrs. Podgers was unwilling to 
supply any one with a meal on Sundays 
who choose to pay for it, and Fan found 
a traveUer this eTening making a hearty 
supper. As fer as her person was con- 
cerned, Mrs. Podgers respected the Sabbath 
by wearing a lace arrangement at her 
neck, which made her look not so com- 
pletely coUarless as on week-days, and a 
smaU apron, a marvel of elaborate braiding, 
was as much a part of Sunday to her, as 
the sound of the distant church bells. 

"Why, child," she said as Fan came 
into the shop, " you went off as neat as a 
new pin ; did ye get in that pickle in the 
church ? 

" I haven't a-been to church," answered 
Fan, and there was no smile on her lips, 
and no bright ring in her voice ; she 
waited to say more till the traveller had 
paid for his meal, and gone out, then she 
said : " If some one told you you was a 
thief, when you wasn't, wouldn't you be 
in a way." 

" I couldn't picter sich a thing to 
myself, as anyone calling me a thief. I 
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really couldn't say how I'd feel," and Mrs. 
Podgers drew herself up with an " above 
suspicion" air. 

When Fan had related all Mrs. Hanny's 
cutting words, and said how completely 
they had taken her by surprise, and how 
miserable and, angry they had made her, 
Mrs. Podgers after a little reflection re- 
marked, 

"Don't ye mind it. The gentleman 
didn't say it, and the ladies didja't say it, 
it was only that there upper servant, she*s 
been set against you by some one, depend 
upon it. " Who's the person who's been 
saying evil of you, I wonders ? " 

" I've guessed," said Fan in a quick, low 
voice, " It's David." 

"Why David?" asked Mrs. Podgers, 
and then she remembered the thimble-case 
her lodger had tossed to her the night 
before, and how strange she had thought it 
when he said, "Keep it dark, Mrs. Podgers, 
from the children opposite, don't let 'em 
have a squint at it." " Ah, very likely it ia 
David," she said to herself, " but it's not 
for me to encourage the idea." 

" He was out at Brightside yesterday," 
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said Fan, " and he told all those dreadful 
lies. I knows he did, I can never go there 
any more/' 

" Now don't you be silly, my dear ; you 
;o to-morrow, the same as usual, and 
Lon't mind what the servant says. Just 
say, * You must see the ladies,' and then 
tell 'em that you're as honest a child as 
ever was bom, and that if they wants a 
witness they can a-come to me, and I'll 
tell 'em so. Now, good-night my dear, 
cheer up ! " And Mrs. Podgers put on 
her spectacles, a sign that she wanted to 
be left alone to enjoy a stale newspaper 
she had on her lap ; for sad to say she had 
no better literature for Sundays. 

*'Ah, Fan, there you are, said Mrs. 
Drew, who was cleaning up the back room, 
she had been ^^ cleaning up" nearly all 
day, Sunday was no day of rest to her. 

** Arty's just as weak as he can be, and 
he hasn't eaten a morsel all day." The 
poor woman passed her hand over her 
worn, haggard face ; this evening she had 
another feeling besides one of complete 
w^e» «.d\opde«ne«-. fedi^ of 
anxiety. 

G 
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Fan bounded upstairs. Arty was sit- 
ting as usual by the window with his face 
resting on his^haixds, and his eyes up- 
turned towards the one little bit of sky 
to be seen above the roofs and chimney- 
pots. 

"Arty, shan't we have some supper, 
you and Mammy and me; you haven't 
been and forgotten that nice white meat, 
have you, that the ladies gived us yester- 
day?^' 

" No, it's on the shelf ; I don't want to 
eat ; I couldn't swallow anything if I 
tried ; don't ye ask me to any more, 
please; you and Mammy may have the 
meat." 

Arty did not speak impatiently, but in 
a low meek voice. Fan would sooner it 
had been cross and fretful. 

" Look at the flowers, Fan, how they've 
faded," he said, pointing to a cracked jam- 
pot, in which the roses and mignonnette 
he had brought home yesterday, were 
hanging their disconsolate heads. *'It 
seems a shame to bring 'em here where 
it's all so dark and stufiy to what it is out 
there, but they smells lovely still. I goes 
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aud takes a smell at 'em eveiy minute 
nearly, and then I can fancy I'm there 
again, walkin' with the gent, in the garden, 
with the sky all over us, and a beautiful 
cool puff of breeze a-comine: straight in 

"I'll never go there again, Arty, 
although it be a pretty place," said Fan, 
in a husky voice, and she told him how 
to-day the door of Olivia Cottage had been 
shut in her face. " And I b'lieves it's all 
David's fault too, and I must hate him. 
I can't help it, if 'tis awful wicked." 

" But think of what Jesus had to bear, 
and He never hated anybody, but died 
for them that was the worst to Him, and 
he was so good, and never, never did one 
wicked thing." The boy's face coloured 
up with enthusiasm, his voice was almost 
strong in its earnestness. He wished he 
knew how to express in words his com- 
plete faith, his deep reverence and love 
for Him who ** endured aU things " for our 
sakes. But Arty was near his Saviour, 
while Fan had still a life before her, and 
a '* war to wage with sin." They coidd 
not feel alike. 
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'N spite of Mrs. Podgers making light 
of the matter, and telling Fan to go 
to Olivia Cottage the same as usual, 
two days passed, and the child had not once 
thought of turning her steps in the direc- 
tion of the Brightside liamway. She 
resumed her old habits, and wandered 
about far away from home ; but the grand 
shops had lost their charm for her now, 
and even the dolls did not amuse or 
interest her in the least. Their red lips 
smirked so inanely, their blue eyes stared 
coldly and unsympathisingly, and they 
seemed so conceited of their smart clothes, 
that Fan had no patience with them. 
Perhaps she expected them to put their 
stiff wax fingers in their hard eyes and 
weep because she was unhappy ; whatever 
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she expected, she was much disappointed, 
and had done with dolls from that hour. 
It was very nearly the same with every- 
thing she saw. All was tame and flat 
that once had been delightful to her fancy. 

She looked up at every gentleman she 
met, and thought of Mr. Mansfield, whom 
perhaps she would never see again, and 
her expression was so sad that several in- 
stinctively put their hands in their pockets 
and drew forth something. She continu- 
ally thought of Hilda, and wondered if 
she was suffering very much, and then the 
idea that they said she had given Hilda 
the fever, made her unutterably miserable. 

Fan would have liked to stay with 
Arty all day, but he would not hear of it, 
telling her that she would "mope to 
death " without any change of scene, he 
could not bear to see Fan so different to 
her own bright little self, and did all he 
could to cheer her. He tried very hard to 
eat the things she brought him, because 
he knew it pleased her, and this was a 
great effort, for he could scarcely bear the 
sight of food. On the third day, however, 
after her last visit to Brightside, Arty 
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asked Fan not to go out. She was de- 
lighted, and proposed they should play at 
" fishing." Arty assented, and she went 
downstairs and collected a large assortment 
of rubbish, which she pUed in a heap on 
the pavement just under the window, and 
then foraged in the disorderly barren little 
shop for Z long piece of string, and some- 
thing that would do for a hook. When 
she had found these articles she leapt up- 
stairs again in high spirite. 

** Now, then, Arty boy, yer shall have 
first go ; look at that there old shoe, that's 
a reg lar salmon, ain't it ; if ye catches that 
we'll have it cooked for dinner." And 
Fan laughed her own bright happy laugh. 
Arty took the string and let it down, but 
his efforts to hook some of the rubbish 
below were extremely feeble. 

** You ain't holdin' of it steady. There I 
now you've been and dropped it ; you used 
to be a rare good hand at it, Arty, why 
can't ye do it now ? " 

** Go and pick it up. Fan, and I'll watch 
you doing it this time. I don't knows 
what's up with me to-day, I'm so tired." 

Fan abandoned the game, it was no fun 
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if Arty didn't take a share in it. She sat 
despondently watching her brother, who 
had closed his eyes. He was whispering 
something to himself, and seemed to have 
quite forgotten her. 

" Yer might say it out loud, Arty," she 
said in a hurt tone. 

" I was talking to Jesus," he answered 
abstractedly. Fan looked amazed, but 
said nothing, his head dropped, and she 
moved the box she was sitting on close to 
his side. ^ 

" Arty," she whispered, '* won't ye put 
your head on my lap, it's a bit soft." 

** You're a kind little gal. Fan," he said, 
as he obeyed, and there was something so 
unusual in his tone, that tears would come 
into Fan's eyes. About half-an-hour 
passed, and Arty did not move his weary 
head, and Fan dared not move either for 
fear of disturbing him. Years afterwards 
she never recalled that half-hour without 
feeling again what she felt then. Her 
heart seemed to stand still, and her senses 
became numb with an agonizing dread, 
there was a kind of fascination for her in 
the emaciated face reposing on her lap ; 
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she could not take her eyes off it, and the 
more she gazed the greyer and stranger it 
seemed to get, every minute made a 
difference in it, she thought. The dearest 



face in the world to her was rapidly 
changing and becoming another face ; all 
that was left of the old Arty was the lank 
drab hair and the ragged suit of clothes. 
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She could bear the terrible stillness no 
longer, and bent her head till her lips 
touched his. They were quite cold 
The child, who had been warding off and 
struggling against the reality, gave up 
now. She knew instinctively that strange 
coldness meant death. "Artyl Arty! 
speak, do speak, say yer ain't dying," she 
cried in her anguish. The boy writhed as 
if in pain, he opened his eyes, and his 
Hps moved, he was trying U> say some- 
tWng, but the effort wa3%ain. \ few 
minutes later his soul had passed away, 
the weary patient little soul that had 
known so few of the joys of this life, now 
face to face with his Eedeemer, " beholding 
the King in His beauty." ^ 
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Edith Mansfield had not been allowed 
to go near the part of the house where 
Hilda's room was since Sunday morning, 
when the doctor said she had scarlet fever. 
Mrs. Mansfield, with the assistance of a 
sick nurse, did everjrthing that was needed 
for her little niece, who, it proved fortun- 
ately had only a very mild attack. Mrs. 
Hanny had not failed to let Edith know 
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all the rag and bone man's story of Fan, 
she could also not resist referring to the 
loss of her thimble-case in a very signifi- 
cant manner, and was much astonished 
that even this did not shake Edith's 
belief in little Fan's honesty, or raise her 
suspicions in the least. 

However, when two days went by and 
no Fan appeared, she began to wonder, 
and Mrs. Hanny assured her that nothing 
could have looked " more like guilt." 

"Why my dear Edith, what are you 
thinking about ? " said Mr. Mansfield ; it 
was at breakfast, and Edith had poured 
tea into her cousin's coffee instead of mUk. 

" Oh, I am very much troubled," said 
Edith, with a sigh. 

" But Hilda is getting on nicely ? " 

" Yes, indeed, I am thankful for that, 
but I was thinking of my children in 
the town. What can have become of Fan ? 
she has not been here since Saturday." 

•* Perhaps she is taking a hoUday," Mr. 
Mansfield said smihng, or perhaps, he 
added more gravely, " Hanny's suspicions 
are not unfounded." 

"You do not know the child as well 
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as I do. I believe in her most entirely. 
But even if she had deceived us, would it 
be right to cast her off, Henry, would it 
be charitable ? " Edith's cheeks glowed 
as she spoke. Mr. Mansfield looked at 
her admiringly. 

" K I can possibly find time to-day, I 
will explore the slums and pay your 
friends a visit." 

"Oh, thank youl how kind and self- 
denying of you." 

"Anything I do for your sake is no 
self-denial," he said tenderly. Edith was 
sUent for a minute, then she raised her 
grave eyes, with a look of entreaty, to his. 

"Don't do it for mine, but for His 
sake." 

There was a world of meaning in those 
few, simple words. " How little I have 
done for His sake," Mr. Mansfield, thought 
on the way to his office, and the thought 
would not leave him, the whole morning, 
in spite of tedious and involved business. 

It was getting late in the afternoon 
when Mr. Mansfield, with some difficulty, 
found his way to Malcolm Street. His 
appearance there caused quite a sensation. 
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Most of the gossiping women stared at 
him dumbfounded, but Mrs. Green and 
Mrs. Mogg, who were never too surprised 
to talk, surmised aloud as to what his pro- 
fession might be, and made a great mauy 
personal remarks very embarrassing to the 
object of them. Old David coming along 
the street with his eyes bent on the 
*ound, his sack on his back, and a short 
iscoloured clay pipe in his mouth, 
stumbled against the stranger. 

" Beg pardon. Sir, " he said civilly, in- 
stead of swearing, as he would have done 
had he found himself in collision with one 
of the unwashed. " What does this card 
want in these parts," he added to him- 
self ; then the thought struck him that he 
might possibly have come to find out the 
little girl he had so shamefully slandered. 
David knew from Mrs. Podgers that Fan 
had been repulsed by Mrs. Hanny, and 
had not been near Olivia Cottage since. 
He had been congratulating himself on 

called it, in that quarter, when here 
was some one else cropping up, who in 
all probability was interested in her, in 
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the shape of a formidable-lookmg gentle- 
man. This was more than old David had 
bargained for, and he began to think that 
to give a little girl a good snubbing, 
involved a great deal too much trouble. 

Mr. Mansfield walked on a little, then 
stopped and looked about him. David 
was at his side in a minute. 
, "Can I have the pleasure of directin' 
yer anywhere. Sir ? " he asked, in a fawn- 
ing, cringing manner. 

"Drew, I think, is the name of the 
people I have come here to see," Mr. Mans- 
field answered, scanning the uncanny fea- 
tures of his interlocutor. David's way of 
speaking, did not impress him by any means 
so favourably, as it had Mrs. Hanny. 

" Drew, Drew," repeated David as if the 
name was almost or quite unknown to him. 
" Let me see — sl good-for-nothing fellow, 
in prison at the present moment if I'm 
not mistaken, and got two kids that takes 
arter him I fancy ; but I knows next to 
nothing of this here neighbourhood, if 
you'll be good enough to wait a minute, 
Fll inquire here." 

He went into Mrs. Podgers' shop, which 
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wa3 a signal for its owner's little eyes and 
fat noseT which had been fixtures above 
the curtain ever since the gentleman came 
into view, to disappear. 

"Look ye here," David said in a low. 
hasty tone, " Here's a gent, come to see 
about them kids you interests yerself about 
so much ; now if I brings 'im in, just abuse 
'em like pickpockets. Bring out that 
trumpery article I gived yer the t'other 
night, and a-say the little gal brought it 
you. If yer don't I'll quit to-night and 
won't pay what I owes you, and I'll tell up 
how yer adulterates your victuals." In his 
wicked eagerness, he did not observe that 
Mr. Mansfield had followed him into the 
shop, and had heard every word. Mrs. 
Podgers looked aghast, that the only, real 
hand fde gentleman who ever entered 
her shop, should be led to believe her pro- 
visions were adulterated; this was what 
appalled her. 

David's discomfiture was great, although 
he did not show it. He was about to 
lounge carelessly out into the street again, 
when Mr. Mansfield firmly grasped his arm. 

" Explain this mysterious conduct," he 
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said sternly. " If I am not mistaken you 
axe the man I saw near my back-door on 
Saturday evening. Perhaps you are the 
person who waxned my servant against 
the dishonesty of the very little girl, a 
character of whom I have come here on 
purpose to obtain." 

** Goodness, who'd have thought the kid 
was of sich importance?" said David 
sneering ; he was quite at a loss how to 
conciliate this wrathful gentleman, who 
held his arm a great deal tighter than 
was pleasant. 

"My good woman," Mr. Mansfield 
said, turning to Mrs. Podgers, who stood 
fumbling her breast-plate of pins with her 
pudgy fiagers in a state of utter bewilder- 
ment, " please be good enough to tell me 
all you know about two chaldren of the 
name of Drew who live in this street, and 
bear in mind it will be to your advantage 
to tell the truth." 

Mrs. Podgers could not remain insen- 
sible to her duty any longer after this 
encouragement, and she plunged into an 
eulogistic description of Fan's merits, 
which in spite of its incoherent and am- 
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biguous nature, sounded true, but David's 
threatening evil countenance, prevented her 
entering into the chM's relations with him. 
Mr. Mansfield observing this, told David 
to go about his business with a few words 
of contempt for his unmanly desire to 
injure the character of a little girl; he 
felt very reluctant to let him go un- 
punished, but did not see what else he 
could do at present. 

David, however, was punished in a way 
as he slunk out of the shop ; he felt very 
smaLly and a feeling of humiliation was 
intolerable to him. "Ugh, to think I 
couldn't a-get on to the blind side of sich 
as he,'' he murmured, "and the whole 
trick hasn't brought me a pennoth o' satis- 
faction, bah ! It was a bad stroke of 
business giving old Podgers that toy." 

"Whatwas^the trumpery article your 
lodger alluded to ? " asked Mr. Mansfield, 

" Well, Sir, as it has turned out, there'll 
be no more good hunderstandin' 'tween 
David and me, for he never did fancy the 
child, and now I've taken her part against 
him, in front of his very nose ; I guesses 
it's all up, he'll find a room elsewhere." 
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"Yes, yes, but youVe forgotten my 
question," broke in Mr. Mansfield. 

" No, Sir, I was a-comin' to that." 

" Very well, come to it at once ; show 
me this thing whatever it may be, and 
quickly, I have no time to waste." 

" Well, Sir, I must make a sort o' con- 
dition as it were. Sir, a-fore I agrees to 
that, if I shows it, yer won't go and get 
David run in?" 

Mr. Mansfield assured her that it would 
certaMy not be worth while, and aifcer a 
little more hesitation she produced Mrs. 
Hanny's gilt thimble-case. It did not 
seem an unfamiliar object to him, although 
he could not have been certain that it 
belonged to anyone of his household; 
however, he put it in his pocket, and said 
he would let Mrs. Podgers know the next 
day if it were his old servant's missing 
article. " Now," he said, "be good enough 
to take 'me to these poor children ; I feel 
impatient to assure little Fan that I be- 
lieve in her honesty." 

Mrs. Podgers swelled with pride, as 
she led the gentleman across the street, 
with all the criticising eyes of her less 
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respectable neighbours watching her 
movements. Eemarks made quite loud 
enough for her to hear, such as, " My 1 
what a strutting peacock," and " Oh, 
gracious ! how 'igh and mighty we are," 
did not disconcert her in the least. 

" How astonishing quiet they are here 
to-day," Mrs. Podgers said as they 
entered Drew's shop. " Fan, Fan, where 
are yer gone?" she called. No answer. 
"Dear me that's very odd, I know for 
certin she aint out, and Arty too, they 
generally both comes down directly I calls." 
She proceeded up the stairs, and there 
was somethiQg in the silence of the dreary 
little dwelling which struck Mrs. Podgers; 
she hesitated before entering the room, 
and Mr. Mansfield who was impatient to 
see if the children were really at home 
pushed passed her. 

He paused horror-struck on the thresh- 
old. He had expected to see squalor and 
discomfort, but not the woeful heartrend- 
ing picture that met his eyes. The deso- 
late meagrely.furnished room, stamped 
with the grey ugliness that marks our 
English jxTyeriy, the flowers in the jam 
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pot that a few days ago had bloomed with 
only God's roof overhead, now as colour- 
less as their surroundings, did not surprise 
him. It was the sight of the child, whose 
golden head, bobbing about in busy rest- 
lessness, had often attracted the sunbeams 
to that dull darksome place, now sitting 
motionless, the great eyes fixed on the 
face of her dead brother which lay in her 
lap, and a look of agony and distraction 
on her poor little clouded brow that made 
the young man, unaccustomed to look 
upon scenes of wretchedness, exclaim — 
" God, show me how I can comfort this 
chHd in her terrible sorrow I " 

" Fan, what's up, my dear ? How queer 
yer looks," said Mrs. Podgers, advancing 
into the room, then giving a searching 
look at the prostrate boy, she screamed. 

The rigidness of Fan s features relaxed 
a little when she heard the familiar voice 
of Mrs. Podgers so close to her. She 
turned her great scared eyes upon her 
visitors, and in a strange voice that 
soimded far off to herself, said, — 

" Oh, he's so cold, and he hasn't a-spoken 
a word for such a time I " 
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" And he'll niver speak another in this 
world. He's gone at last, poor lamb," and 
Mrs. Podgers wiped her eyes with one of 
her floating cap strings, having nothing 
else that would answer the purpose at hand. 

" Gone to the Home 1 Oh, no, no, he's 
not gone without me. I tell you he is 
not gone ; why don't ye say he's not ? " 

She spoke wildly, and was angry that 
Mrs. Podgers didn't agree ; she wanted 
to try and persuade herself that Arty was 
notdead. 

"Fan, do you know me?" said Mr. 
Mansfield, laying his hand on her shoulder. 

" Know ye 1 of course I do. I s'pose 
yer come to say I'm wicked ; take me off 
to the lock-up if yer likes, I don't care. 
She said I'd taken somethin', and yer 
b'lieves her, I s'pose." 

" No, Fan, I have not come here to say 
I think you are wicked, but to say how 
sorry I am you have not been to my house 
lately. If any one said anything ui^diid to 
you there. I Vm very grieved. ^ Will you 
forgive me. Fan, for not having come to 
see you before ? " 

Had Fan's little soul not been dark with 
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a great despaiiing grief, she would have 
kughed heartUy at the idea of her being 
asked to forgive the "fine gent.", any- 
thing, but now she did not seem to 
understand what he said. She answered 
nothing, only bowed her head, and 
murmured something into the ears that 
were deaf for ever. 

** We must take her away from here," 
Mr. Mansfield said, turning to Mrs. Pod- 
gers. "Can't you prevail upon her to 
leave the poor boy ? ' 

"I don't know, I'm sure, Sir, she always 
was so wrapped up in 'im ; I b'lie ves some- 
how she don't understand he's dead. It 
really is too affectin'," and Mrs. Podgers 
again brought her cap-string into active 
service. 

Fan consented to have Arty laid on the 
bed, but resisted violently when Mrs. 
Podgers held her back and prevented her 
throwing herself beside him. 

" Come, Fan," Mr. Mansfield said, sit- 
ting down on the only chair in the room, 
" come to me, I want to talk to you about 
Arty." He drew her gently to him, and 
lifted her upon his knee. There was a 
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charm in being handled so softly by those 
strong arms wnich the child could not 
resist She raised her sorrowful tearless 
eyes to his, and then as if she found com- 
fort there, she rested her curly head upon 
his shoulder. 

" Didn't you always wish to make Arty 
comfortable and happy, Fan, and give him 
good things ? " 

"Ah, didn't I just." 

"And wouldn't you have been glad to 
have him well and strong like yourself? " 

"Yes, I would 'ave been awftd glad, 
and I thought he was getting better, but 
now he's gone, gone without me." 

" Yes, but he is quite happy; he is 
gone where he wiU never be tired or sad 
any more. All that you wished for him, 
he has now, and one day you wiU see him 
again. He will like to watch you here on 
eirth, steuagling against sin, trying hard 
to be good, every day getting nearer to 
him, so do not mourn for him ; our Father 
in heaven does everything for the best." 

The child made no reply, but her tears be- 
gan to fall, and violent sobs shook her frame. 

" Ah, there's the rain a-coming," Mrs. 
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Fodgers remarked at the sight of Fan's 
tears. " I was thinkin', Sir, if you don't 
mind being left alone here, 111 go and 
make the child a cup o' tea, she wants 
some support." She bustled off, and Mr. 
Mansfield was alone with the sorrowing 
little girl and dead boy. He soothed Fan 
as best he could, and soon her mental 
exhaustion found relief in sleep. How 
changed the world would seem to Fan when 
she awoke. What a barren empty world, 
with no Arty in it, no one to care for and 
to mother, no one in need of her love any 
more. 

•^ 'VP 'r "IP SJ* 

Mr. Mansfield did not return home till 
late that evening. After he had told his 
sad experience in Malcolm Street to Edith, 
who was deeply moved at the tidings of 
the death of Fan's brother, he went down- 
stairs to speak to Mrs. Hanny. He 
looked grave and sad, and the pleasant 
smile with which he generally greeted his 
faithful old servant was absent. 

" Why, Sir, youVe been over-working 
yourself, you looks dreadfully done up 
to-night. 
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" I am rather tired, I have been a long 
way to-day, as far as little Fan's home." 

" Never 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Hanny in 
astonishment. 

"Perhaps this is your property," he 
continued, drawing from his pocket the 
thimble-case. Mrs. Hanny pursed up her 
lips with an air of satisfaction. 

"Ah, Sir, you see I was right. I 
wouldn't have said what I did of the 
child if I hadn't ^" 

" Wait a minute, Hanny ; did not some 
other stranger come into this room ou 
Saturday besides the two children ? " 

" Only that well-spoken old man I told 
you of, Sir, who I couldn't but ask to rest 
himself a bit ; he was only here alone for 
two seconds, while I went to draw him 
some beer, I shouldn't dream of suspecting 
him." 

" Well, Hanny, all I can say is, that 
you have not shown your usual discern- 
ment. There is no doubt that it was that 
* well-spoken ' old man who took a fancy 
to your thimble-case, although from the 
look of him, I should have thought such 
a bauble would not be in his line, and the 
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child he so shamefully abused to you is 
perfectly innocent. I hope you repent 
havinff judged her so hastHy and unfairly ; 
indeed I am going to ask you to make up 
for it, by taking her altogether under 
your charge, and teaching her to make 
herself useful, in cleaning boots and knives 
&c., till I have a house of my own, when 
I shall be pleased to take her there. Her 
home is a wretched one, and it is a marvel 
that she is honest, and much to her credit 
considering her surroundings. I think 
my mother will have no objection to her 
coming here, but I have not yet mentioned 
it to her. I know you wiU do all you can, 
Hanny, for the child, to comfort and make 
her happy, when I tell you that her 
brother, whom she so ardently loved, died 
to-day." 

He did not stay to say more. Mrs. 
Hanny was humiliated and chop-fallen; 
she called the cook and told her what 
Mr. Mansfield had been sajdng, and then 
did a very wise thing, ovmea herself in 
the wrong. 




CHAPTEK XII. 




HOP, skip, and jump over a jes^v and 
six months, and our story is about 
to end, which, doubtless, will not 
be unwelcome news to any one who has 
read so far. Just a peep at two homes, 
one of which we know well enough. 
Olivia Cottage looks as cosy in winter, as 
it does cool in summer; but we cannot 
walk across the lawn to-day, and step 
through the bay-windows, for the lawn is 
impassable with snow, and the window is 
shut, and only a solitary gleam of light 
makes its way through a chink in the 
shutter, to suggest to outsiders the warmth 
and cheerfulness within. We must go up 
the well-swept gravel path and through 
the front-door, if we want to look into the 
low pretty room where Fan first heard of 

122 
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the " Friend for little children above the 
briffht blue sky." Mrs. Mansfield sits by 
the^fire. knittig a tiny snowy vest ; oi 
the table by her side are ranged three 
pairs of baby shoes, each tied with dainty 
pink bows, and fiUed with wadding to 
display their perfect shape. Mrs. Mans- 
field has taken a great loy in manufactur- 
ing these baby Jticle^.^r they axe to 
help to clothe the soft little body of her 
first grandson. 

"It is so funny to think that I'm an aunt," 
exclaims Hilda from the hearth-rug. " I 
shan't believe it till I've seen my nephew, 
and had him in my arms. A baby is the 
very joUiest Christmas box any one could 
have, I think ; don't you. Aunty ?" 

" Certainly," says Mrs. Mansfield, smil- 
ing, but evidently too busy to talk much. 
She is just finishing the vest. 

A knock at the door, and Mrs. Hanny 
comes in with Miss Hilda's supper. 

"Mrs. Drew is downstairs. Ma'am; she 
is going into town with the clothes, and 
wants to know if you've anything to send." 

" To be sure I have," and Mrs. Mansfield 
lays the pretty shoes in a cardboard box. 
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and after doing it up very carefuUy, hands 
it to Mrs. Hanny. " Tell Mrs. Drew to 
leave that at Wanborough Crescent, and 
say I will bring the vest with me on Christ- 
mas Eve." 

" And tell her to tell them I do so want 
the baby to be caUed Siegfried, because of 
that bive Siegfried I'lTbe'en reading 
about, or perhaps Arthur would be the 
nicest ; then he would be called after poor 
Arty Drew/' says Hilda, rather divided 
between her romantic and philanthropic 
ideas. 

" Now, Miss Hilda, it's not likely I shall 
trouble anybody with all your mad mes- 
sages," and Mrs. Hanny departs. 

We really must accompany her down- 
stairs, aad see how Mrs. Drew is looking 
after a year's considerably lessened labour. 
She is almost as thin as ever, but no one 
can grow fat and sleek all of a sudden, after 
yeaTof grinding drudgery. She m Much 
more substantially dressed than she used 
to be, and looks 'altogether less shadowy 
than of old. Mr. Mansfield had to per- 
suade her a great deal before she would 
desert the little plumber and glazier's 
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shop in Malcolm Streets She said it was 
her duty to wait there till her husband 
came back, but weeks passed and he did 
not appear. It was certain he had been 
let out of prison, but where had he gone ? 
That was a question no one could answer, 
however much Mrs. Drew inquired. So 
after a while she accepted Mr. Mans- 
field's offer to set her up in any trade she 
liked in a better locality. She was so 
used to putting her hand to anything and 
everything, that when she was told to 
choose one thing to devote her energies to 
alone she looked quite dazed. However, 
after thinking it over a little, she said, 
with something like a feeble sparkle in 
her sunken eyes — ** Fd like to take in a 
bit o* washin'." 

So now she is a washerwoman in Bright- 
side. This is Saturday night, and she is 
going into town to leave the clean clothes 
at 2 Wanborough Crescent, the present 
abode of Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield. 

Wanborough Crescent is in the heart of 
the town. Since the day Mr. Mansfield 
visited Malcolm Street, and found Fan 
sitting alone with her dead brother, he 
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abandoned the plan of taking a small 
eountiy place to live in after his marriage, 
and resolved to find a house in the town, 
within reach of the gloomy habitations of 
some of the darker half of humanity. He 
and his sweet young wife are fiill of good 
works, and are known now in many of the 
forlorn and neglected parts of the town. 

A town house can be a cheerfiil one, 
and certainly No. 2 Wanborough Crescent, 
is as pretty aad airy as anyone could wish 
for. If we go into tiie tastefully furnished 
drawing-room, the first thing that will 
strike us, is a large oil painting hang- 
ing over the piano. It is called an " Old 
Head on Young Shoulders,'^ and represents 
a little girl sitting on the stone steps of a 
large dingy red house ; although the mouth 
of the child has something like a roguish 
smile playing about it, the little brow is 
knitted, and the lar&ce dark eyes have a 
keen thinking exprJsion ; on her lap He 
some penniesfanTthe practical layinfout 
of these is evidently the subject of 
thought. Her firock is torn and scanty, 
and of no particular colour, her boots are 
marvels of age and shapelessness, and look 
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as if they had no intention of keeping 
together much longer. All the bright 
colouring of the picture is concentrated in 
the chilas face and wonderful hair, which 
is many shades of ruddy brownish gold ; 
the sun can make no brightening eflfect on 
the dull surroundings, but reioices in 
iUununating aiis wSdful hair/and eon- 
verting it into a halo of glory. We nave 
seen this picture before, and the original we 
know very welL A year and a-half how- 
ever, has made a great diflference in Httle 
Fan;besides she hSbeenwell taught and 
cared for in that time, and is no longer 
an undisciplined little arab. We can 
hardly believe that Fan is really that tidy 
somewhat lanky girl of twelve, with 
unruly hair quite overcome, brushed away 
almost out of sight under a large mob cap. 
After busying herself with a hundred 
little thin^, sle sits down by the kitchen 
fire, and brings out a grey woollen shawl 
which she is crocheting for her old friend 
Mrs. Podgers. Fan is a frequent visitor 
among hi old neighbours, wi!, have qmte 
given up calling her " stuck up, as they 
did when first she ceased to live among 
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